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Unless They Are The Right Length, Weigh- 
ing Them May Do More Harm Than Good. 
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Designed to fit old pickers, and can be attached in 10 minutes with no tools but 
a wrench. 
/ The ordinary stop motion on a picker is slow and inaccurate. Variations of a 
foot or more in the length of laps are frequent. Yet a foot in a 15-ounce lap is 5 
' 5 - ry . . 
ounces, and would call for an evener adjustment. This constant setting of the 
evener when there is nothing wrong with the lap but its length will actually make 
j bad laps out of good ones. 
If the lap is always exactly the right length, the evener is never adjusted except 
when it needs it. Fewer laps are lost, and weights are held closer to standard. 
| | Greenwood, Vit South Carolina 
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WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY, TUESDAY, JULY 19, 1932 


Ye Slim Loom 


issues a 


WARNING!!! 


Many retail buyers have lodged with us com- 





plaints that, although they have actually specified ' 
BLUMENTHAL'S TRANSPARENT VELVET ; 

inferior qualities have been delivered in the gar- 

ments. Such practice can result only in dissatisfied 

retailers, and holds the garment manufacturer 


liable for legal prosecution 


To assist the retail buyer, all dress manufacturers 
using Blumenthate™ Transparent VeWere arensup- 
flied with hang-tags, as illustrated, to be attached 
to each garment. Every yard of Blumenthal’s 
Transparent Velvets is kaumagraphed on the sel- 


vage, according to the qualities, as follows 


Vel- Aristocrat 
La Lore Splendide 


To furtheF Seeler tHe reat Buyer, this Company will 
be glad to identify its own fabrics, should any ques- 
tion arise. 





Blumenthal's Velvets are the recognized standard 
of the market. Consumer satisfaction will only be ; 
maintained by specifying Blumenthal’s Transparent : 
Velvets in your garments and insisting that you 
get them. ' 


VEL-ARISTOCRAT “LA LOIE” SPLENDIDE 


Products of 


Yet on Loom 


owned and operated by 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC. 
ONE PARK AVENUE y @ @ NEW YORK CITY 





& 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street » » New York City 
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More Yards of Cloth 
Per Loom or 

Per Weaver 

On X Model Looms 
And Better Cloth 
With Less Seconds 


Figure This Out 
In Production Costs 
For Your Own Mill 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


." Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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IDEAL PRODUCTION 


the idea behind 
Tuffer Card Clothing 
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, ‘HROUGHOUT every step in its manufacture Tuffer Card 
Clothing is made with one idea kept constantly in mind... . ideal 
production for the ultimate user. 


Tuffer Card Clothing is ideal production equipment . . . . the results 
of 65 years’ experience—all of it paving the way towards better and 
more economical production. 


Today Tuffer Card Clothing gives the maximum in longevity and ser- 
vice. It gives many more pounds of production and saves consider- 
ably on stock here-to-fore wasted. 


To prove conclusively to you the superiority of Howard Brothers 
Card Clothing, we are always quite willing to subject it to practical 
tests, right in your own plant. Satisfactory and economical perform- 
ance on the part of our products has always been our best sales 
argument. 







Consult a Howard Brothers card clothing expert. 


HOWARD BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


HOME OFFICE and FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 








Southern Plant 
244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
Branch Offices 
PHILADELPHIA — DALLAS — WASHINGTON 


URE CARD CLOTAING 

































The latest type of 


Butterworth Finishing 
Machine, with im- 
proved blanket tension 
device which gives 
greater adjustment to 
blanket and insures the 
blanket giving a maxi- 
mum of service. This 
machine plays an im- 
portant part in good 
Sanforizing. 
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BUTTERWORTH fnsig MACH 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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, a lesson 


fein a recent advertisement in 
the Daily News Record, the 
Union Bleachery in connection 
with their order placed for their 
third Butterworth Sanforizer said: 
“Union Bleachery was one of the 
first plants in the country to in- 
stall sanforizing equipment. It has 
improved and perfected sanforizing on an incredibly broad range of 
fabrics—fine dress goods—all types of heavy duty materials. During the 
past year Union’s two sanforizing machines have been running at capac- 
ity to satisfy the demand for these tremendously successful fabrics. 
The addition of a third machine means that even greater variety of con- 
struction can be sanforized at Union, and insures prompt delivery at 
all times, right through the peak months of the year.” 


Are you equipped to Sanforize. and have your 
machines been running to capacity ? 


Butterworth has been licensed to make Sanforizing Machines. We make 
them complete—there is no divided responsibility. Butterworth Engi- 
neers will be glad to discuss with you the possibility and advantage of 
Sanforizing your fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


Southern Office: New England Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING rURKS HEAD BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. I. 


In Canada 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilton, 0 


for other plants in what 
the Union Bleaechery. 
Greenville. 8S. C.. is doing 
--- Installing a 3rd 
Butterworth Sanforizer 
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HETHER your roll covering costs are 
$1,000 or $10,000 per year a 60% saving is 
a big saving. 

Are we guessing? Not a bit! Actual operating 
cost figures furnished by the mills themselves show 
from 40% to 80% cash savings. The 60% average 
saving is conservative. 

Cork cots have four times the life of ordinary 
roll coverings. More than ninety mills, spinning 
from 2s to 120s are daily proving this. Already 
over 5,000,000 spindles are covered with Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots, and that number is 
growing as fast as replacements permit. 

Not only are your costs cut by seamless cork 
cots, but running conditions are greatly improved. 
Mills tell us that cork rolls practically eliminate 
all “eyebrows” . . . clearer waste is decreased . . . 
lap-ups and hard ends give less trouble . . . evener 
yarn is produced with less breakage. 


Get this helpful booklet FREE 


Here are plain facts for you. . . actual cost 
studies made by the mills themselves . . . complete 
details of the many advantages of Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Send today 
for your copy of “The Facts 
About Armstrong’s Seamless 






Cork Cots.’ Address Armstrong 







Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company, 
(A) Cork Division, 923 Arch Street, 


Product Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's SEAMLESS Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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1. Shirt cutting room. 300-watt glassteel units in 
rows. Average spacing 6'x 10' 6", 10 feet off the 
floor. Trutints for checking colors. 





2. Printing room: upper level: 300-watt glassteels 12' 
6" x 12' 6", and Trutints. Lower level: 300-watt 
glassteels, 12' 6'' x 12' 6", 14' off the floor. 


3. Printing inspection—2—200-watt angle units per 
printing machine. Average output 15,000 yards 
per machine per day. (one shift). 


Delivery and inspection—1—300-watt 
Trutint per printing machine. 





COTTON 5 


¢ BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT » 


THIS splendid job of factory lighting is not 
only a tribute to the highly competitive con- 
ditions in the textile industry, but it is also a 
tribute to the keen minds and efficient manage- 
ment of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company, Ware Shoals, S§. C. They manu- 
facture sheeting, prints, flannels, broadcloth 
and lawns. Good lighting not only helps them 
guard the quality of their products but good 
lighting also helps them to get the most of the 
best out of machinery and labor. The lighting 
in this plant is better than daylight. 


A running plant is always well lighted. 
Competition puts a razor edge on thinking in 
terms of real economy. And there is nothing 
in the world more economical from a manu- 
facturing standpoint than good factory light- 


ing—controlled lighting that guarantees that 
conditions will always be favorable for efficient 
production so far as light is concerned. Ample 
light, the right light, free from glare, free 
from sharp shadows can be had by any manu- 
facturer. And the same lighting engineering 
skill that specified the wonderfully efficient 
lighting of this smart, modern plant, is availa- 
ble to every customer of General Electric 
without charge. Don’t forget that controlled 
lighting goes a long way towards making you 
master of manufacturing conditions and uni- 
form quality production. 


Our engineers work with you without 
charge. Write General Electric Company, 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio: 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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_ Type “N” Stretcher 


Illustrated is a light, inexpensive box con- 
taining 200 pounds of bolted cotton goods, 
made into a safe and secure bale with five 
strong Acme Nailless Bands, sealed against 
pilferage. This is the way hundreds of mills 
are saving money on shipments of cotton 
textiles, hosiery, knit goods, sheets, pillow 
cases, blankets, etc. 


Acme has the most complete line of strap- 
ping tools and equipment for reinforcing all 
sizes of wooden boxes, corrugated boxes, 


September, 1937 


Type “HD” Sealer 


fibre boxes, bales and bundles. Large stocks 
of Acme materials are carried at points best 
located to serve the industry and the counsel 
of our packing experts are at your service at 
all times on short notice. 


Write for a sealed sample of Acme Nailless 
Band, and our new booklet descriptive of 
the Acme Method. Without obligation we'll 
show you how to lower your packing and 
shipping costs, and at the same time insure 
absolute safety to your goods. 71B 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago s 


BROOKLYN ATLANTA 


VE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


STEEL 
GREENVILLE 


SPARTANBURG NEW ORLEANS 
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_—__——— CONFIDENCE IN SKF 


PERFORMANCE 


WHERE 


You may buy a bearing 
as a bargain but try and 
get a bargain out of using 
it, for nothing is abt to 
cost so much as a bear- 
ingthat costso little. 








PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR 
GDiSF Self-Aligning Ball Bearings are on the 
Van Vlaanderen type No. 537 Full Width 
Print Washer and Dryer, because LCF Per- 
formance Takes Preference Over Price . 

where absolute dependability and 
trouble-free operation is demanded. 
They are used on the top and bottom 
idler rolls and squeeze rolls of the 
washing machine, and those on the 
drying machine are also housed in 


SOLS’ Pillow Blocks. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK,N.Y. 





There can be no doubt that friction’s drag 
has been reduced to the lowest possible point 
...and the self-aligning feature of SUS'F'’s is 
especially valuable on this type of equipment. 
As a result, smooth running is assured 
throughout a long life without the 
need of any bearing adjustments. 
Furthermore, there is no danger of 
damage to material in process as 
sealed housings effectively prevent 
lubricant leakage and positively 
protect the bearings from moisture. 





Balland Roller Bearings 


™“ x 
PRICE 





_ SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION NUMBER 
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| GRANT BLDG. 


to be published in October 


HE Southern Textile Exposition, to be held at Green- 

ville, S. C., October 17-22, is regularly the largest and 
best attended textile exposition held anywhere in the coun- 
try. Coming once each two years, it gives the textile men 
throughout the South the opportunity of seeing in actual 
operation the latest textile machinery, the most modern 
general factory equipment and supplies. 


INCE the first textile exhibit in the South, the Southern 

Textile Exposition number of COTTON has been recog- 
nized as the most complete guide and source of information 
on the exhibits, the individuals attending, the equipment 
and products shown and other data of interest to the textile 
mill men—the most representative issue published to the 
Southern textile industry. This is a distinction of which 
COTTON is proud and will continue to warrant. 


ie the coming October Southern Textile Exposition 
Number, the information on exhibits will be more com- 
plete than ever before. In addition, there will be a wealth 
of timely articles on textile manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. 


HE October Show Issue will reach COTTON’S 9,800 

readers previous to the Exposition. It will also be dis- 
tributed in each booth at the exhibit hall and an ample sup- 
ply will be on hand for the convenience of the mill men. 
Coming when the Southern textile industry is in the midst 
of its fall activity, the October Show Issue will be read 
carefully throughout the mills, by those attending the ex- 
position and those who are unable to be present. It will 
stimulate interest in the latest equipment and processes, 
and place before the mills the advertisements of the major- 
ity of leading companies interested in serving them. 


fpr testoet who have not already reserved 


representative space for their advertisements should 
do so promptly. Copy can be furnished later. 


COTTON 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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“A Car of Starch” 


Several times a year you order “a car of starch” for your 
mill. Next time we hope you will send the order to 


Stein Hall. Why? Because— 


-«-.. We can assure you of high, uniform quality. 


..... We maintain four laboratories and a staff of technical men 
who have made a deep study of starch especially as applied to 
the textile industry, and can help you get the most out of starch, 
or help you solve any sizing problems that may arise. 


«ess» Our starch costs no more. 


..... Our reputation for quality and uniformity dates from 1866. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 


EST. 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 








—mEW FYFORK C 
PHILADELPHIA HARLOTTI SAN 
BUFFALO 
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70 Years of Progress 
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in Building Dryers for os) Er 
the Textile Trade il ae : _ sovreranaet 


Above illustration shows one of the first cold air dryers manufactured by 
Sargent in 1862 








SARGENT’S NEW STOCK DRYER 


. . . 4. 
alike N no other dryer will you find all the advanced features of 
fying Machines . . Automatic . ‘ 
Extractor Machines . . Auto- this new 1932 Sargent Single Apron Dryer. Here are the 
matic Feeders .. Back Washers 
Back-Wash Dryers . . Bag- features: 

ging Machines . . Ball Winding 
Machines . . Burr Pickers - 
Carbonizing Dryers . . Cloth : 2 
Dryers . . Carbonizing Dusters |. No belts or belt guards. 6. High production. 
. . Cotton Stock Dryers . . ”, N a . S i f 
Crush Roll Machines . . Dust- : oO vibration. <i maller floor space. 
ing Machines . . Mixing Pick p 
ers . . Opening Machines . . 2 “ae 4 ° - 4 
Press Roll Machines . . Special 3. Individual motor driven fans 8. No bearings exposed to heat. 
Dryers . . Wool Drying Ma- - J . d 
chines . . Wool Washing Ma- ang apron drive. 9. A new hinged type apron con- 
chines . . Yarn Conditioning 4% 4H ’ 
Machines . . Yarn Scouring Ma- ° ower steam consumption. veyor designed for freer circu- 
chines is me 

i 5. Lower horsepower. lation of air. 


Southern Agents ; 
chatote, Nc. ©. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Pmrdeetis Ree. 


Fred P. Brooks GRANITEVILLE, MASS. FOUNDED 1852 640 Drexel Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Seem! 13 THE PIONEER AMERICAN BUILDER OF DRYERS 
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before and after waterproofing, 


Textile fabrics treated with our 


ACETATE OF ALUMINA S-228 C 


and 


WATERPROOFING COMPOUND S-441 A 


retain their soft, full handle after the waterproofing treatment. 


These two products when added to the bath form a stable, water-resistant 
emulsion. The fabric is made waterproof by immersing in this one bath— 
a new efficient substitute for the old waterproofing treatment requiring two 


operations. 


Tell us the kind of material which you are processing and we shall send you 


samples and specific directions for waterproofing. 


“A CHEMICAL PRODUCT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


] 
| 
; 
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KEEP OFF THE ROCKS-- 


OF BAD SIZING METHODS--- 


MOOTH seas require only little experience to sail a craft. It’s 
when the waves lash high under a strong northeaster that the old 
salt comes into his own. 


In the textile industry the same idea holds good. The mill may ‘‘get 
by’’ with higher-than-necessary manufacturing costs during good 
times. But let business get bad and see what happens. Only expert 
management and low operating costs will save it. 


During the present economic stress many mills, driven by stern neces- 
sity to reduce costs and eliminate chances of inferior textiles are find- 
ing substantial savings and excellent results through the general use 
of Arnold, Hoffman: 


GUMS, SIZING COMPOUNDS, OILS, 
SOAPS, DEXTRINES and CHEMICALS 


Appreciable economies through the promoting of faster production, 
real savings and more salable textiles are helping these mills accom- 
plish a more rapid return to normal operating profits. 






Correspondence is cheerfully invited. There will be no obligation on 
your part, regardless of the nature of your inquiry. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


PROVIDENCE - NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE . PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON 


Bacay it dade pomates. - SOLF *cCENTS FOR Belle Alkali 
ing aterials, luble ums, zing Conzeay of Belle w Virginia. 
Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sul- a F hd 

phonated Oils, Alizarine Assistant, Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, 


Pigments, etc. Caustic Soda (Solid and Fiaked). 
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Cor 


STRIPS AND REDUCES 
COLORS tn THE VAT 


Note well the name! .. VATROLITE . . actually SODIUM HYDRO- 
SULPHITE .. bringing the Royce high chemical standards to the 
purposes of Vat Color processing. 


Only uniform, pure, full strength chemical influences can here 
develop the desired effects. VATROLITE comes to you by way 
of a rigid control system that outputs a perfectly balanced and 
sustained Quality. 

Here . . on an immediate shipping schedule . . you'll find 
VATROLITE in any desired quantity. Packaged in damp - proof, 
tin-lined containers weighing 50, 100 and 250 lbs. 


Working samples at your option . . free! 


. Wanufacturing Chemists 
CARLTON HILL: NEW JERSEY 
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COMPANY 


W ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES: RICHARD HAWORTH, Inc., 25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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SODA ASH 


@ Manufacturers who specify Mathieson Soda 
Ash have the positive assurance that every 
shipment, before it leaves the Mathieson plants, 
has established its claim to purity and uniformity. 

It is this high standard of quality that prompts 
many of America’s leading chemical buyers to 
look to Mathieson for their requirements. 
Regardless of quantity purchased, you will find 
it profitable to learn first-hand the many ways 
in which Mathieson can serve you to advantage, 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (iInc.) 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chlorine...Bicarbonate of Soda...HTH &% 


and HTH-15...Caustic Soda...Bleaching Powder ... Ammo- 
nia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)... 
Solid Carbon Dioxide...CCH (Industrial Hypochlorite) 


0, 
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Opening the way 


fo GOOD WILL... 
CUSTOMERS 
-»«+ FRIENDS 


Today, your customers are thinking increas- 
ingly in terms of quality. Bitter experience 
with goods made to sell at a price, points to 
the wisdom of handling only dependable 
merchandise. s » INDUSTRIAL products have 
always been made to a high standard. De- 
spite terrific price pressure, we are rigidly pur- 
suing this policy, which is meeting with the 
whole- hearted approval of manufacturers who 
are conducting business on a basis of quality 
rather than price alone. ¥ ¥ These products 
we support with a policy of utmost coopera- 
tion, assisting in their use through technical 
service and in their distribution through ef- 
fective sales-building trade promotion. ¥ ¥ 
All this opens the way to good will and profit- 
able volume . . . makes customers and friends. 
We shall be glad to discuss it with you. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 

General Offices: 9801 Walford Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia. 


Manufacturers of 


and SPUN-LO 
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RAYON WEAVING in the SOUT 


Article 1. 


HE past decade cov- 

ers practically the 

complete history of 
rayon weaving in the t 
southern states. It is hard 
to realize when we see the 
great extent of its growth 
and the beauty and service- 
ableness of its fabrics to- 
day that the rayon weaving 
industry has accomplished 
it in only a little over ten years. It is a long way in 
terms of human effort from the cotton cloth decorated 
with a few hundred ends of harsh and comparatively 
weak rayon to the soft crepes and luscious all-rayon 
satins that go into the finest dresses today. Since so 
much has been accomplished in quality and since ray- 
on has found its way from the looms of two southern 
mills in 1919 to nearly a hundred in 1932, it may be 
of interest to trace the major steps by which this prog- 
ress has been made. 

In August, 1919, the first southern cotton mill ran 
some artificial silk in with their cotton yarn. So far 
as available records show, this was the first rayon in 
a southern weaving mill. It was woven into colored 
cotton goods to brighten the material with its sheen 
and to heighten the colors and decorative effect. Cot- 
ton equipment was 
not suitable for 
preparing the yarn 
for the loom. The 
yarn was received 
from the manufac- 
turer wound on a 
beam ready _ for 
weaving as a top 
warp beam, or 
wound on quills 
ready for the shut- 
tle. The goods were 
classed as a novelty 
and went into ging- 
ham dress goods or 





Historical Development 
By H. W. Rose os 


The Viscose Company 


HIS is the first of two articles by Mr. Rose. 
Here the history and background and develop- 
ment of rayon weaving in the South is covered, and 
the present status of the use of rayon in woven ma- 
terials is discussed. The second article, to appear cotton shirting for stripe 
next month, will discuss in detail the development effects, but no real prog- 
and organization of one of the leading groups of 
southern mills specializing in rayon materials 


years immedi- 
ately following the World 
War other mills developed 
novelties of the same gen- 
eral character, and a good 
deal of rayon was put into 


ress was seen, Rayon was 
finding its main outlet in 
the knitting field, and the 
lcoms continued to knock along on cotton, scarcely con- 
scious of rayon’s presence even as a novelty. Follow- 
ing the close of the war inflated prices carried along 
the boom on cotton goods for nearly two years. Col- 
ored goods and plain goods alike enjoyed an excellent 
market and the mills prospered. Rayon shared mod- 
estly in the increased activity of that period, but the 
cotton looms were still too busy to think about any- 
{hing but vardage. 

Then came 1920 and with it deflation. Looms had 
been geared up to high production, and night work, a 
war emergency measure, had become general and ap- 
parently permanent practice. With a decreasing de- 
mand and declining prices these looms found time to 
catch their breath. In the five years from 1920 to 1925 
tnree important factors affected the weaving situa- 


i , i 
on; genel al defla- 


} 


tion decreased the 
demand for goods, 
the price of cotton 
trickled from 


around thirty-five 
cents down to 
about fifteen, and 


the tub 


silks toOoK 


the market away 
from ginghams. 
How did these 
factors affect ray- 
on weaving? A 
score of gingham 


mills that had been 


draperies, in both Courtesy, Atwood Machine Co weaving staple 
cases in combina- Part of a southern installation of 6,000 spindles of single-deck ginghams for a 
tion with cotton. Monarch twisters for twistina ravon creve generation were 
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faced with the prospect of closing down. Some of 
them using rayon in novelty plaids and for stripe ef- 
fects found that novelties were selling where staples 
remained on the shelves. These mills increased the 
amount of rayon in their goods, and others began 
using it for the first time. 


The "Rayon-Gingham" Flurry. 


This led to what might be called the rayon ging- 
ham flurry of 1925. It amounted to a boom on rayon 
yarn that ran through the following year. For some 
mills it was a swan song; they had their final flourish 
and died. For others it was an interlude; they had a 
successful run but decided to keep to their original 





Courtesy, Atwood Machine Co. 
View in twisting department of southern mill containing 4,000 spindles, Monarch 
twisters of double-deck type 


line, cotton. For a third group it was like a spring- 
board that gave them a fresh start, and they have 
kept on swimming. Regardless of the individual out- 
come of any one mill, however, the effect was tre- 
mendous in the technical and educational impetus it 
gave to weaving rayon in the South. 

Almost coincident with the rayon gingham flurry 
was the introduction of the rayon bedspread. While 
the style trend enabled tub silk to deprive the cotton 
industry of much dress goods, the styling of bed- 
spreads created a new and lasting activity in cotton 
and rayon weaving. Every house in the country was 
a potential market, and new mills were built for the 
sole production of cotton-and-rayon spreads. These 
mills have been able to continue without serious inter- 
ruption for about six years now. 

The rayon gingham flurry led to the development 
of two new staple all-rayon fabrics, alpacas and lining 
twills. The majority of mills had been taking warps 
on paper shells for top beam or single beam work, but 
as solid rayon warps come more in demand, they 
equipped for sizing their own warps. They had been 
taking millions of pounds of rayon on paper cops, but 
automatic looms and increased requirements for rayon 
filling led them to equip for winding their filling from 
skeins. Thus prepared to run rayon in quantity both 
in warp and filling they found lining fabrics of all 
rayon a good field to exploit. The next three years 
saw the surmounting of difficulties in that field and 
the corresponding increase in looms and production 
on lining fabrics. Meanwhile, rayon draperies in- 
creased steadily in production and popularity. 
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By 1929 the weaving trade was ready for another 
great stride forward in the application of rayon. Mills 
were well equipped technically and the workers knew 
rayon. Major problems in handling it had become 
rule-of-thumb. In looking around for new weaving 
worlds to conquer they introduced rayon crepe to the 
market. Duplan Silk Corporation brought out a flat 
crepe that took the market by storm. It announced the 
beginning of the greatest phase in rayon weaving that 
has developed so far. It was the result of consider- 
able experiment in throwing a high twist in rayon 
yarn and in finishing the fabric to obtain the proper 
crepe and pebble. 

Southern mills soon began to develop their own 
throwing. At first, Duplan 
not only wove crepes but 
sold thrown yarns to weav- 
ers who cared to weave the 
same _ fabrics. Southern 
mills have always shown 
initiative and independence 
in preparing their own 
yarns, and_ experiments 
were under way for twist- 
ing on the cotton equipment 
already available. This was 
followed by the introduc- 
tion of rayon twisters 
made on the silk system, 
and this new process, or a 
whole department, was 
added to the set up of a 
weaving mill. It involved tinting the skein yarn for 
differentiation, treating the skein yarn for sizing and 
lubrication, conditioning the skein, winding onto 
spools, throwing onto special spools or bobbins, setting 
twist in a steam chamber, conditioning, quilling and 
warping. Some mills decided to go in for the regular 
manufacture of crepes and installed the complete prep- 
aration department, but even they in best times usual- 
ly must supplement by buying thrown yarns. Other 
mills that did not have room or capital, or that pre- 
ferred to remain more flexible, bought their thrown 
yarn and helped the growth of throwing plants. 


Six Classes of Mills on Rayon. 


During this process of development the mills have 
settled down to a better competitive state by special- 
izing. At the time of the gingham and alpaca boom 
they all jumped on the same fabrics and there was 
feverish competition and consequent debasing of fab- 
rics and price cutting. As the field broadened the 
mills began to specialize and divide into several dif- 
ferent classifications. Today each mill realizes that 
the best chance of success lies in taking one general 
type of goods and making it on a production basis at 
as low cost as possible. It has been found that such a 
mill has a definite advantage over one that tries to 
vary its line with comparatively few looms on a style 
and with constant changes and cormequent high costs. 
Of course, there is competitive overlapping, but it 
has grown less as the number of rayon fabrics be- 
came greater. 

The mills weaving rayon in the South today have 
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developed in such a way as to comprise six groups: 

First, cotton weaving mills that have added rayon 
in their cotton goods. In this group are those that 
have for years made rayon striped shirting, corset, 
and brassiere cloth; drapery mills, both plain and leno; 
upholstery and plush mills, where rayon is impor- 
tant in color and decoration, both dobby and Jacquard 
looms; towel mills, where rayon is added in terry cloth 
for towels, bath robes, and sports dress goods; damask 
mills making rayon and cotton luncheon sets and run- 
ners; bedspread, ticking, and comforter mills; and 
mills making rayon filled cotton warp twills and other 
dobby fabrics. 

Second, cotton mills that evolved separate depart- 
ments for making all-rayon fabrics. This 
group includes some of the largest fine 
goods cotton mills in the South who have 
gone into rayon weaving in a thorough 
way. In many cases new rayon looms have 
replaced old cotton ones and now run in the 
same weave room with cotton or even in 
separate rooms. There are instances of 
rayon looms entirely replacing cotton, and 
the cotton spinning must be sold outside. 
In the general group are mills that can han- 
dle every process from skein dyeing 
through winding, throwing, quilling, warp- 
ing, sizing, weaving, and finishing. 

Third, cotton mills that have built sep- 
arate weaving plants. In this group are 
mills that rode the wave of rayon populari- 
ty and abandoned old and obsolete cotton mills after 
building plants equipped throughout for rayon fabric 
production; cotton yarn mills that branched out into 
weaving and built and equipped for rayon weaving in- 
dependently of the cotton spinning; and cotton mills 
that wanted to weave rayon but did not have room to 
add rayon looms and did not care to give up cotton 
looms. 

Fourth, new cotton-and-rayon weaving plants. 
This group is composed mostly of bedspread mills, up- 
holstery, drapery, and plush mills that came into the 
field to take advantage of color consciousness and re- 
styling in home decoration. It also includes several 
southern branch mills under northern ownership. 

Fifth, rayon weaving plants. These are independ- 
ent plants built up in the trend toward concentrating 
on the weaving of a fabric from purchased yarns. 
These mills can run silk but have confined their activ- 
ity almost entirely to rayon. 

Sixth, and finally, is the group of silk mills in the 
South which run rayon in a portion of their produc- 
tion. 

Geographically, it is interesting to note that nearly 
all of these mills are in the Piedmont section, scat- 
tered from Charlottesville, Virginia, through both 
Carolinas down to the Georgia line, with only a few 
scattered elsewhere. 

Another trend that demands attention is that of 
commission weaving. It is not a matter of technical 
development nor is it confined to any class of mill; it 
is rather an economic factor. There was no commis- 
sion weaving of rayon goods until competition became 
keen in selling rayon yarns. Newcomers into the 
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rayon producing field found a barrier to their selling 
a weaving mill in the fact that the weaving mill often 
received cloth orders with the brand of yarn definitely 
specified. In their efforts to get around this barrier 
they solicited the cloth buyers and made attractive of- 
fers of job lots of yarn. The middle trade then be- 
came more interested in rayon yarn prices than ever 
before, and some converters and factors took advan- 
tage of the turmoil of 1930 to buy yarns for use in 
their own cloth. This situation led to such yarns be- 
ing jobbed out to various mills that wove the specified 
cloth on commission. The practice has survived the 
period of rayon price instability of 1930 and is con- 
tinued today by some parties as an outlet for inferior 
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Using cotton equipment on rayon: a Whitin twister which was 
converted to the handling of rayon in a southern mill 


yarns and also by some converters to take advantage 
of their buying power. 


Direct Selling. 

A second economic factor in the growth of rayon 
weaving is direct selling. It is natural for the cotton 
mills, when they introduced the new fiber into their 
fabrics, to use the regular established channels of cot- 
ton commission houses. The houses added the new 
rayon lines and opened separate departments for sell- 
ing specialized rayon goods. Most of this was finished 
colored goods. With the advent of linings and then 
of crepe the importance of the grey goods market in- 
creased and converters were the main outlet. Several 
of the new rayon weaving plants that have been built 
in the last few years have found it advantageous to 
open their own New York offices and to handle the 
sale of their own grey goods. In some instances the 
direct selling has been made to include finished goods 
and cotton fabrics as well. 

Thus has a new branch of the textile industry 
tirmly established itself in thirteen years of romantic 
and fascinating activity. For a time its rapid use in 
the South threatened the older industry in New Eng- 
land, but like water seeking its level the two sections 
have settled down to competition on practically an 
equal basis. This means that the South now pro- 
duces rayon fabrics, in quantity, diversity and quality 
second to none. 


The second and last article of this discussion of “Rayon 
Weaving in the South" will appear in the October issue. 
In it, Mr. Rose will describe in detail the development and 
various factors of the outstanding group of rayon weaving 
plants in the South under a centralized management and 


control.—The Editor. 
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HIS article has for its purpose the discussion of 

that part of a fancy mill’s work that pertains 

to the making of sample orders or sample pieces. 
Here is a problem that naturally is not encountered 
at all by the average plain goods mill, or, at the most, 
only slightly. 

Sample orders can usually be grouped under two 
heads; first, those that are specifically made for and 
at the request of one of the mill’s customers; and, 
second, those that are made by the mill for their own 
use for showing to their customers at large. 

These sample orders usually originate in New 
York City where the customer gets in touch with the 
mill’s representative, and goes over his ideas with him, 
etc., in regard to the mill making up one or more 
sample pieces. As a rule, the customer has very little 
if any knowledge of the operation of a fancy mill, 
hence it is somet-mes difficult to convince him that the 
mill cannot make such-and-such a pattern while it can 
make some others that look almost the same to him. 

When the customer has transmitted his wishes to 
the mill’s salesman or representative they are in turn 
sent to the mill. A particular request for a certain 
sample may be very clearly shown and expressed by 
construction and yarn specifications being given and 
the design of the pattern worked out on design paper, 
or the request may only give part of the specifications 
needed by the mill, leaving the others to be worked out 
iater after the mill has sent them swatches showing 
the mill’s ideas as to what the customer wants. 

Where all of the necessary information is not fur- 
nished to the mill, it naturally causes them more trou- 
ble and expense than where they have all the informa- 
tion needed to proceed. In this connection, it might 
be stated that it is a great help to the fancy mill to 
have, as salesmen, men who are familiar with and 
actually know about what the mill they represent can 
and cannot manufacture. Salesmen with this knowl- 
edge and experience are of inestimable value to the 
mill, not only on sample work, but more especially 
when it comes to figuring on pending business involv- 
ing real fancy or tricky patterns, where this knowledge 
of the probable running qualities of the particular pat- 
tern in question may be reflected in the price quoted 
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HIS article, based on the experience and meth- 

ods of a successful southern mill making fancy 
and novelty goods, gives practical suggestions on 
different phases of handling samples on work of 
this kind. The procedure of handling, whether to 
run samples on regular or special looms, whether 
to carry a stock of sample beams, and similar top- 
ics are covered. A suitable swatch ticket for fancy 
ee ee ee ee 
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to the customer desiring the particular pattern. 

Upon receipt at the mill of the sample request it 
is usually customary to turn over to the superintend- 
ent all correspondence, swatches, sketches, etc.; he in 
turn either does his own designing or has a designer 
for this purpose. Quite often it is difficult for the 
salesmen to explain in writing just what the customer 
desires, in which case it is up to the superintendent 
and designer to use their own ingenuity in develop- 
ing the pattern. 

Some fancy mills have specified looms blocked off 
for running samples, and also regular sample loom 
fixers and sample weavers who do nothing but work 
on samples. Some mills put their samples on the reg- 
ular run looms by using an empty loom on this weav- 
er’s set and one on another’s, etc. Everything con- 
sidered, it is better to have specified looms set aside 
for nothing but samples, and use regular sample weav- 
ers and sample loom fixers where there is enough sam- 
ple business to justify using one sample weaver and 
one sample loom fixer. This is-said in view of the 
fact that the regular weaver and loom fixer know it is 
a sample and that it will be on their loom just a few 
days, hence they do not want to be bothered with it. 
Then, too, the regular weaver, knowing it is a sample 
and must be made almost perfect, is likely to spend 
so much time watching his sample loom that he will 
make more seconds and run a lower production on 
his regular looms. 

Another advantage in having regular sample loom 
fixers and weavers is that they become more accus- 
tomed to new and different patterns and can turn out 
more first-class work for the same cost than can be 
secured by running samples on the regular run. A 
strong talking point in favor of the regular sample 
fixer is that you can hold him, and him alone, responsi- 
ble for reporting to the proper authorities any trouble 
that he may be experiencing in running a certain sam- 
ple. This may not sound so important, but from this 
writer’s own experience, he believes it worth the add- 
ed expense of a regular sample fixer. 

In regard to making sample beams of various 
counts and ends of cotton, rayon, Celanese and novelty 
yarns, it may seem foolish to carry a large stock of 
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MIN A fancy mill the making of sample orders or 
sample pieces plays quite an important part 
in the successful operation of the mill. It is true 
that the cost runs into considerable money when 
a great number of samples are made, but it is not 
lost or wasted expense. * * * It pays the fancy mill 
to make up a sample before starting on an order, 
even if a customer does not request one on the par- 
kk ee Ue 
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sample beams on hand, but it costs so much to make 
a small sample beam, say sixty to five hundred yards, 
that it pays to make enough for one or two extra sam- 
ples, in case they are called for later. We make it a 
policy to run approximately two hundred and fifty 
more yards on a sample beam than are required for 
the present sample because we find that the money 
tied up in yarn on sample beams is more than offset 
by labor savings on later requests which can be made 
from these previously-prepared beams. 

Two other points in favor of a large stock of sam- 
ple beams are: First, the better and quicker service 
which can be rendered to the customer in getting out 
the sample, due to having the yarn made and on beams 
ready to draw in. Most requests for samples call for 
delivery ‘Soon as possible,” “Rush,” etc., hence the 
mill that has the reputation of getting out its samples 
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Swatch ticket for fancy sample, showing details ot 
information valuable to the mill 
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By Newton G. Hardie 


Supt., Oconee Mills Co. 
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favorably 
call- 


ing for certain yarns may come just when the mill 


quickly, sooner or later establishes itself 


with its customers. Second, the sample request 
:s pushed to the limit on the machinery which is re- 
quired for this sample. In a fancy mill there are 
times when one department is rushed while another de- 
partment may be running only half time. 
sample comes from one of the mill’s best customers 
with extra emphasis laid on a quick delivery; if it 
it in the department that 
was rushed it might mean delaying the regular run 


Suppose the 


was necessary to process 
work to the point where, temporarily, looms that oth- 


erwise would be running, would be standing. 


Complete Records Important. 


One of the most important points to be kept in 
mind in regard to making samples is a complete rec- 
ord of what it takes to make the sample. The superin- 
tendent should see that all information is 
kept in writing in the file of any particular sample. 
This record should be so complete that, if at some 
later date an order was taken on this style, it could 


necessary 


be made up identical to the original sample, even if 
the superintendent and all of the overseers were new 
men on the job and were not there when the sample 
was made. 

Records of how a certain style was made, what 
grade and staple of cotton was used, and what grade, 
type and make of rayon went into it, should always be 
kept on the swatch ticket or in the file for any partic- 
ular pattern. Sometimes it is not possible to put on 
the small swatch ticket all of the information needed, 
but it can carry all that the mill office would need in 
figuring the cost, with the complete information being 
kept where it is easily accessible to those who might 
need it. In the accompanying illustration is shown the 
lay-out of a swatch ticket suitable for work made on a 
This ticket gives most of the in- 
formation for the mill office’s calculations. 
Between “Ends Cotton” and “Ends Rayon” and “Take- 
Color and Twist, if any 


single box loom. 
necessary 


up” there is room to put Size, 
of these are necessary. 

A record of the running quality is very essential. 
If “Good” is checked, the office knows it is okeh. If 
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“Medium” is checked, the office can ask the superin- 
tendent in regard to extra cost due to reduced per- 
centage of production and additional cost and higher 
seconds. If ‘Bad’ is checked, we do not take any busi- 
ness on that style. 

The items “On Order,” “‘Sample,” and “Original” 
tell whether the style is made on an order, as a sam- 
ple, or whether the designer made it up himself as an 
original pattern. It helps sometimes to give the cus- 
tomer’s original patterns as well as the ones they call 
for, as it shows that the mill is trying to help him 
yet new ideas, and oftentimes original patterns sell in 
addition to those requested. 

Any mill using two, three, or four different kinds 
of cotton should mark each swatch with the grade and 
staple used. For instance, suppose we made a sample 
piece today and six months from now sold an order 
on that style; we might get into all kinds of trouble 
if the same cotton were not used. If a better grade 
of cotton, one with a higher breaking strength, were 
used, we would not likely hear from the customer. But 
suppose we used a cheaper and weaker cotton—then 
we would be treading on dangerous ground and would 
in all probability take a licking! 

Under “Remarks” on the swatch ticket can be 
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Thinking Aloud in the Cloth Room. 


Some practical ideas about a department which 
doesn't usually receive its share of attention. 

5 io cloth room, often crammed into any available 

space that affords room enough for all its ma- 
chines, offers to the alert executive one of the most 
fertile fields for study and improvement to be found in 
the entire mill. Too often we refer to the cloth rooin 
in a passing manner with very little thought as to 
the possibilities which a thoroughly detailed analysis 
of its processes will reveal. 


Departmental costs are today going through a 
deflation and re-adjustment revolutionary in scope 
and effect. This is made necessary by the prices of- 
fered for goods from the most congested and para- 
lized markets with which the textile industry as a 
whole has ever been confronted. 


There is not a man reading this who would not 
be interested in buying machinery or other equip- 
ment for one of his primary or secondary productive 
departments which offered a cost reduction of one- 
eighth or one-tenth of a cent per pound. For any 
plant maintaining quantity production, such ma- 
chinery would represent a splendid investment. On 
the other hand, how about those improvements and 
savings that can be made without investing large 
sums of money which is needed so badly now to fi- 
nance operations? I have seen a good many cloth 
rooms which today are calling to some one to help 
improve them as they now are, with the expenditure 
of but very small sums of money. 

Even with the thousands of improvements which 
have been effected in our mills, there is not yet one 
of us who can boast of having reached a Utopian era 
of perfection in efficiency and costs. 
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information, such as “Leno 


included any special 
weave” in the case of a leno pattern, or “Take out 
more comber noil,” ete. 

In a fancy mill the making of sample orders or 
sample pieces plays quite an important part in the suc- 


cessful operation of the mill. It is true that the cost 
of getting out samples runs into considerable money 
when a great number of them are made. When busi- 
ness is slow a fancy mill usually makes more samples 
than when times are good, as their customers are al- 
ways trying to find something that looks well but will 
be cheaper than something now being made. All of 
the sample expense is not lost or wasted, for in mak- 
ing samples, a man learns which is a good running pat- 
tern, and which is not, and he can also experiment to 
see which is the best way to run the yarn, which is 
the best way to draw the pattern, etc.; and he can get 
a good idea as to the number of looms a weaver can 
run, besides other points that are helpful in case an 
order is sold on the pattern. Personally, the writer 
believes it pays the fancy mill to make a sample it- 
self before starting an order, even if a customer does 
not request one on the particular pattern. By fol- 
lowing this policy the mill may save itself a lot of 
trouble and expense later on. 
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It is the impression of the writer that our real 
economies do not come from the big general changes 
in processes and departments, so much as they come 
from the multiplicity of minor changes which study- 
ing out of the larger and more general improve- 
ments always makes possible. These smaller econo- 
mies, while often insignificant individually, show 
handsome returns when collaborated one with the 
other. As an example, we have in mind a plant in 
which the problem of stretching the spinners onto 
a more efficient basis came up. Due to several dif- 
ferent numbers of roving and sizes of packages from 
the fly frames this change demanded a most com- 
plete study of details and operations. This study 
showed up additional possibilities and before the 
change was completed, enough secondary expense 
had been eliminated to match dollar for dollar the 
savings made in the spinning operation. 


Watch the Little Things. 


This incident is offered to show that really 
studying your job means more than simply finding 
out how many sides the other fellow’s spinners are 
running and matching him. Any plug can copy oth- 
er people’s ideas but intelligent and competitive 
management must do more than that. 

Now, getting down to the cloth room, we will 
classify it as a secondary department to the weave 
room, and in the same relation thereto that the 
spooling holds toward the spinning. We refer to 
both the spooler and cloth rooms as secondary de- 
partments for the reason that they are not strictly 
productive units. In each case these departments 
take the stock from a strictly productive or primary 
department and prepare it for a succeeding process 
or shipment, as the case may be, and at very near 
the same unit cost. 
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Any textile magazine you pick up carries adver- 
tising of various types of equipment for reducing 
the cost of spooling. These machines vary in price 
from several hundred to several thousand dollars, 
any one of which is supposed to pay a dividend on 
the investment. The great variety of these ma- 
chines being advertised, in contrast to the few for 
cloth room machinery (which could be made to pay 
just as handsomely in dividends) is one evidence of 
the fact that textile manufacturers have not given 
the cloth room as much study and consequently have 
not built up a demand with the machine builders 
for such equipment as has been the case in spooling 
and winding. 

This condition is due to one of two causes: we 
have been too busy in the main productive part of 
the mill to devote much time to the cloth room pro- 
cesses, or else we have as- 
sumed that a certain 
amount of inefficiency in 
the cloth room is not worth 
consideration and passed it 
up. Where is the logic in 
assuming that a_ spooler 
hand should handle fifty or 
sixty spools per day more 
than at present on her job, 
then go to work to have her take on that additional 
work, and overlook that man in the cloth room who 
should be processing several more rolls of cloth per 
day than he is now handling? One roll of cloth rep- 
resents a poundage equal to two or three hundred 
spools of yarn. 

The fact that shearing is just beginning to be 
adopted in certain types of mills is another evidence 
of the fact that we are just beginning to wake up to 
the saving possible in the cloth room. 


HE cloth room and 


Possible Cloth Room Savings. 


Why work twenty or thirty girls to burl, class 
and tr'm cloth when one or two automatic shears 
and three or four classers can do as much or more 
at a great saving? What about all that handling 
of stock by hand? Does that truckage from the 
Weave room, that handling and truckage from one 
process to another, and finally to a warehouse, earn 
any returns on the money being spent? We think 
not. What about the interest on money invested for 
productive floor space when a stack of cloth is al- 
lowed to accumulate at any of the several processes 
instead of going forward with as little stoppage and 
interruption as possible? The problem of process- 
ing stock in a cloth room is worthy of some pains- 
taking study. To our mind, the effort to get produc- 
tive costs down should include a close check on 
handling of material all the way through the mill. 
Manual handling of stock in process is strictly a 
non-productive operation and it exists only as a 
burden on the costs of the productive units. 

The lay-out of the machines in relation to one 
another is of prime importance. Just as important 
as is the location of the cloth room to the weave 
room, so is the location of each successive machine 
to its supplementary equipment. The ideal lay-out 
for a cloth room is one which allows successive oper- 


its operation, apparently, 

often escape the operating executive looking 
for ways of increasing efficiency and quality. This 
is both unfair and unreasonable, because, as the 
author points out here, it is the "watchman" of the 
cloth, and must not be neglected. It affords to the 
keen investigator plenty of opportunity for improv- 
ing quality and reducing production cost...... 
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ations to be lined up as nearly as possible, one in 
front of the other. With this floor plan, slightly in- 
clined platforms can be placed between the ma- 
chines, and with the application of levers, large rolls 
of cloth can be doffed from one machine onto the 
platform and carried forward to the next by one man 
and with very little effort. By so doing one man is 
permitted to operate several machines at capacity 
processing. In case that full capacity is not required 
he can be given additional work in proportion. This 
arrangement calls for compact and accessible place- 
ment of machines. Time counts, and useless walk- 
ing and hauling mean wasted work. Machine speeds 
is another important item to be considered in cloth 
room operation, just as it is in any other department. 

It has been demonstrated that an alert grader 
can do just as good classification at fifty and sixty 
can do just as good classi- 
fication at fifty and sixty 
yards per minute as at 
thirty or forty, if gradual- 
ly increased and accus- 
tomed to his or her work. 
Ball or roller bearings 
make brushing at higher 
speeds possible and practi- 
cal. With their use higher 
peripheral speeds on the emery rolls permit the 
processing of a greater yardage in a given time. 

In cases where it has been necessary to use two 
men on a brusher-calender unit, inexpensive cloth 
guides are now available which operate by the pas- 
sage of cloth through them. By installing these 
guides between the brusher and calender the nec- 
essity for one of these men is removed. Burlapping 
costs can be reducéd to a minimum by the proper lo- 
cation of this work in regard to receiving the goods 
to be covered, and by the accessible placing of sup- 
plies incident thereto. 

The use of strip stencils for marking packages 
causes unnecessary lost time in branding, and can 
be reduced to a minimum by consolidation of several 
stencils into one. This eliminates wasted time in 
searching for five or six different stencils when 
only one or two are necessary. The writer had the 
opportunity at one time to consolidate six different 
stencils into one plate for branding bales. It was 
only necessary to use two plates after the change, 
one a skeleton form, the other a number plate. Sev- 
en separate stencils had previously been used. The 
new plates cost about one hundred dollars, and a 
ten dollar. per week man was eliminated. That was 
about three years ago. The original plates are still 
in use, and after ten weeks they have been paying a 
dividend of ten per cent weekly. 

This discussion is not set up as a guide by which 
to operate any particular cloth room. However, its 
contents are practical, and it has been my inten- 
tion to give some idea as to the savings that can be 
made and the increased efficiency which can be ef- 
fected by the proper study of a job. Each cloth room 
has its own particular problems, and each one re- 
quires its own amount of individual study, but in 
the end, if each one is properly handled it can be 
made to pay its prorata share of dividends. 
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Producing Novetty YARNS 


By ARTHUR OUIMET 


» » 


j bees is a clear and detailed description of Mr. 
Ouimet's method of producing novelty yarns on 
the spinning frame. It covers fully the steps neces- 
sary to convert the frame for this purpose, under 
the arrangement described by him. Questions con- 
cerning any details further than those given here 
may be submitted to the editor 


» » 


HERE has always been some mystery connected 

with novelty yarns, for the man without ex- 

perience. May I state at the outset that no mill 
man with a fair knowledge of yarns and the effect of 
twist thereon, should have any misgivings as to his 
ability to duplicate any yarn brought to his attention 
or even produce originals? In fact, the writer had 
the acquaintance of a man, a superintendent, who 
came to a certain mill specializing in novelties, and 
who was without the least experience in fancy yarn, 
yet in spite of that he was within a short time the 
originator of several new yarns that sold in large vol- 
ume. The point I wish to make is that to be success- 
ful in making novelty yarns depends almost entirely 
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upon individual ingenuity and original ideas. 

For most novelty yarns there is really no stand- 
ard set. The important thing is being able to analyze 
the samples, such as what are its constituent parts, 
amount of twist, direction of twist, relative length of 
component yarn, etc. It is said that as many as 10,000 
different novelty yarns can be produced, mostly, of 
course, by the use of colors. Space does not permit 
the explanation of all the different novelties in full 
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detai!. Furthermore, it is not necessary to du so. We 
will deal briefly with Knubs, Loop Yarn, Flakes ane 
Ratine, which are those most in demand, and a knowl- 
edge of which will enable any spinner to produce many 
variations of them. 


Explanation of Attachment and Spun Flake. 


Fig. 1 shows the full complement of gears needed 
for producing many varieties of novelty yarns requir- 
ing wide variation in circumferential speed of differ- 
ent rolls and intermittent motion of same. 

We will proceed with this sketch to explain the 
making of flake yarn of the spun variety. 

No attempt has been made to show the propor- 
tionate size of the different gears employed, the pur- 
pose of the sketch being solely to show the method of 
obtaining intermittent motion and also the arrange- 
ment to obtain variation in the relative speeds of the 
rolls. The reason for not marking the number of 
teeth in each gear is that 
spinning frames of differ- 
ent makes do not all have 
the same size gears for 
driving the rolls. Inasmuch 
as certain gears remain on 

the frame regardless of the 
MOTION GEAR number of teeth, it is use- 
less to so mark them 

The following gears re- 

main on the frame and in 
GEAR TO MOTION | their same position: Front 
roll gear, crown gear, draft 
gear, and back roll gear A. 

The driving of the 
gears is as follows: Front 
roll gear drives crown 
gear, which has draft gear 
on same stud. Draft gear 
drives back roll gear A. 
(Up to this point the reg- 
ular gears on the spinning frame are employed in 
their usual position except the intermediate gear run- 
ning the middle roll is omitted.) Meshed on the top 
part of back roll gear A is intermediate gear to mo- 
tion. Note that this latter gear is compounded, the 
smaller gear being meshed with back roll gear A, and 
the larger gear being meshed with fancy yarn motion 
gear. The remainder of the gearing shows plainly on 
the sketch, all except two intermediate gears that are 


DRAFT FRONT. ROLL 
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marked but not shown. These two gears are neces- 
sary to secure proper direction of the rolls. Begin- 
ning with intermediate gear to motion, and up to X, 
the size of the gears must be so planned as to obtain 
a considerably higher speed of the back roll gear, on 
the left of the ratchet gear. 

The ratchet gear and paw! plate is the secret, and 
the heart, of the whole mechanism and requires spe- 
cial explanation here because it is impossible to make 
spun flake without it. It is this arrangement that 
permits the back or feed roll to be driven at differ- 
ent velocity, at any desired moment, and with all gears 
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This pawl-plate has a paw! fastened on its 
Note that this pawl-plate is driven by the 
the right of Fig. 1. Now, the pawl attached to the 
pawl-plate is always bearing down on the ratchet gear, 
attached to roll section B, thereby giving motion to 
the back roll. Noting again the direction the roll 
must run, it will be seen that when the clutch is in 
mesh, the back roll gear B and the ratchet gear both 
run faster than the pawl-plate. 
that the back 
speed, thereby causing an accumulation of cotton be- 
tween the center roll and the front roll, and producing 


upper part. 


gearing on 


The result of this is 
secures a momentary 
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roll 
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a thick place or flake. The 
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gear being keyed to the roll section 
B, merely slips under the pawl (See 
K, Fig. 2) while the extra speed is 


roll. 


gear is 


given the back Just as soon 


as the clutch out of mesh, 
the pawl, being held down against 
teeth of 


sumes driving the ratchet gear. 


the 


the ratchet gear, re- 
Of course, it is frequently the 
case that a mill that has changed 
spinning frames might want them 
back on regular spinning some 
times. 


When it 
frame off of flake spinning and on- 


~ 
~ 


is desired to take the 


to regular spinning, all that is nec- 
essary is to move the spacing cam 
a little to one side so that it will not 
actuate the clutch. 








BOLT TO HOLD 
~~ PAWL SPRING 


FIG. 2 
So Bi acid 
meshed together and all 
driven from the front roll 
gear. 
Different views of 


these parts are shown in 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. First, 
it is necessary to say that 
from the regular spinning 
frame must be removed 
one section of fluted roll 
from both the middle and 
back rolls. This will ne- 
cessitate losing the produc- 
tion of 8 spindles on each 
side of the frame. The sec- 
tion of roll referred to is 
the end section or the one on the extreme right of 
Fig. 1. On the back rolls this section is replaced with 
a piece of stock 1 inch in diameter. On the middle roll, 
a short extension is added to hold center roll gear, as 
per Fig. 1. 

This piece of round stock, 1 inch in diameter, which 
replaces the section of removed fluted back roll, is cut 
as per roll section A and roll section B in Fig. 2, and 
runs one end into the other at a point exactly between 
the pawl plate and ratchet gear. In other words, the 
pawl plate is keyed to roll section A, while the ratchet 
gear is keyed to roll section B. The reason for this is 
as follows: Noting the direction the roll must run it 
is seen that the pawl-plate is keyed on roll section A. 


ROLL SUPPORT 
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Any alterations in the size of the yarn or yards 
per pound is obtained by changing the draft gear, the 
same as in regular spinning. Flake yarn is usually 
made from single roving, drafting about 6. The twist 
required is about 5.25 times the square root of the 
yarn number. Spindle speeds must be reduced approx- 
immately 20 per cent. Only one roving being used for 
each end, the bottom creel is utilized to place spools 
of yarn standing upright on skewers similar to roving 
skewers. This end of spun yarn is run through the 
front rolls through suitable guides and incorporated 
into the flake yarn. The idea of adding this spun 
thread is to increase the strength of the thick place or 
flake, and to enable the yarn to better withstand the 
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friction encountered in weaving. 

For Himalaya yarn, or “thick and thin yarn”, ev- 
erything pertaining to flake applies, except adding the 
spun thread, which is unnecessary. A sketch of the 
needed cam is shown in Fig. 6. 

It must be noted that the spacing cam has high and 
low places, the high spaces putting the clutch in mesh. 
Means for controlling the action of the clutch are pro- 
vided by drilling holes at short intervals all around 
the cam so as to be able to place the high places wher- 
ever desired. In other words, the high place is held 
in position by tightening a nut. Of course the speed 
of the clutch is influenced by the draft gear and also 
by the intermediate gear to motion, and also by the 
fancy yarn motion gear. Changing any of these gears 
will change the spacing, as will also the twist gear. 
In order to overcome this, the whole circumference of 
the cam is measured and stamped every half inch. 
Once having put on the proper gears, it is observed 
how many inches of yarn are delivered for each revo- 
lution of the cam, and it is then easy to screw on the 
high places at exactly the right places on the cam to 
obtain the desired spaces. 


Knub Yarn. 


In analyzing a piece of this yarn it is seen that 
it has either one or two processes. If it has a binder 
it is called two-process knub. The method of produc- 
ing this yarn on the spinning frame is quite simple. 
The principle being to feed 
a “ground thread” inter- 
mittently, while a “knub 
thread” comes through at 
a steady and faster rate. 
This of course requires two 
sets of rolls, the speed of 
which can be _ regulated. 
For knub yarn, the 
“ground thread”, usually 
two strands of yarn, comes 
through the _ back roll 
which is_ intermittently 
driven while the “knub 
thread” comes through the 
front roll at a rate at least 
twice as fast as the 
“ground thread”. 

Referring to Fig. 4, the 
“ground thread” passes on 
top of the front roll after 
coming through the back 
roll and goes directly above 
the “knub bar”. At this 
point, the knub thread passes underneath the “knub 
bar” and it is here that the twist takes place. Every 
time the “ground thread” makes its momentary stop, 
the twist of course continues, but the result is that 
just underneath the “knub bar” a bunch or knub is 
formed. When more than one knub is wanted, some- 
times of different colors, an additional knub thread is 
run through the front roll and an extra knub bar sep- 
arates the two knubs. 

The middle roll is taken out of the frame. 
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To obtain the necessary variation in roll speeds, 
the draft gear or “intermediate gear to motion”, is 
manipulated. When it is desired to make a two-pro- 
cess knub, or to put on a binder, the back roll is 
made to continuously run by idling the spacing cam. 
Running through the back roll is the yarn from the 
first process, coming above the front rolls and to the 
knub bar. Running through the front roll is the 
binder, a single thread. This binder comes through 
at a slightly faster speed and is twisted together 
with the first process yarn. The ratio of delivery of 
each roll is approximately 11 inches of binder to 10 
inches of first process yarn. This is important in 
order to offset the contraction of the finer thread 
(binder) being twisted onto one of larger diameter. 
The amount of twist put in the first process is, of 
course, ruled by the sample to be made, but for gen- 
eral practice it must be borne in mind that sufficient 
twist must be inserted in the first process, so that 
the second process, which puts the binder on in op- 
posite direction, will not materially “unwind” or 
loosen the knubs. Other minor details in the making 
of knubs are acquired by personal experience. 


Ratine. 


Note concerning “knub” yarn: The back roll is 
driven entirely by Gear X, Fig. 1, the ratchet gear 
and pawl plate serve no purpose but remain on just 
the same. As is easily seen, the spaces between 
knubs are controlled by the 
spacing cam. 

The principle of mak- 
ing ratines is to feed a 
fine roving at a much high- 
er speed than the finer 
thread which forms the 
first operation. The twist 
in the first operation is 
opposite to that in the rov- 
ing. Roving must contain 
extra twist. In the second 
operation this yarn is 
twisted in the opposite di- 
rection with another strand 
of yarn, resulting in a pe- 
culiar chain appearance of 
the finished yarn. Of 
course in obtaining a high- 
er rate of delivery of rov- 
ing in the first process, the 
two sets of rolls are used, 
and also in the second 
process when it is neces- 
sary to feed the single strand of yarn at a faster rate 
to offset contraction and make a stronger yarn. 


KNUB THREAD 


Loop Yarn. 


This is very similar to ratine, the difference be- 
ing in the relative feeds of the coarser or “loop” 
thread. The loop may be made from different stocks, 
the most commonly used materials being wool and 
mohair. The important thing to remember is to use 
two strands of yarn for a core. And feed the “loop” 
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at such a faster rate than the core that it will bunch 
up in different places with an excess of the “loop” 
part. The first process is usually right twist. In the 
second process this yarn is being twisted in opposite 
direction with very few turns per inch, forming a 
loop at distinct intervals. The second operation is 
really a binder process and like other yarns the 
binder must be fed slightly faster. This binder 
thread is much finer than the first process yarn, but 
the size of each is dependent upon the sample to be 
duplicated as are the turns per inch and other fac- 
tors. This method is probably the simplest of all loop 
yarns and variations of it are also governed by the 
sample submitted. 


Making Twisted Flake Yarns. 


This yarn is probably the easiest of all novelty 
yarns to produce, requiring but slight alterations on 
the foot end of the spinning frame. Only two rows 
of rolls are used, the front 
and middle rolls. Al- 
though the back roll is not | 
used, there is no necessity 
of removing it from the 
frame. 

The top part of the | ' 
spinning creel is removed | \ 
and is replaced by one ar- 
ranged to hold spools or 
tubes of spun yarn. Two 
or sometimes three strands 
of spun yarn are run 
through the front rolls 
which forms the founda- 
tion or core yarn. At dis- 
tinct intervals tufts of soft 
cotton are fed in from the 
middle rolls and form the 
flake. 

Perhaps the best method of steering the strands 
of yarn between the top and bottom front rolls is as 
follows: A piece of wood, shaped in a half circle, 
and extending the whole length of the frame, lies on 
top of the saddles. To hold it in position, small 
pieces of baling iron are screwed on this wood, at 
suitable distances, and bent so as to hold on the 
back of the cap-bars. On the front part of this piece of 
wood, are fastened, with small staples, short lengths 
of spring, the lengths of spring being about the 
length of the top rolls. The size spring required is 
about 44-inch in diameter. These springs, when 
slightly stretched in putting on, afford a _ perfect 
means of keeping the strands of foundation yarn 
separated and hold them in position above the top 
front roll. 

The chief difficulty in making a good uniform 
twisted flake yarn is in keeping the component 
threads in proper position so that they will complete- 
ly wrap the tufts of roving which are intermittently 
fed by the middle roll. The spring idea, though sim- 
ple, will prove very efficient. 

A roving of the proper hank for the size yarn 
desired is placed in the bottom creel. 
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The most simple and effective manner in securing 
the intermittent feed of the roving is to make use of 
gears with missing teeth. This is done on the foot 
end of the frame. The front roll has a short exten- 
sion put on (on the foot end) about one-inch long, 
and holds a 24 pitch gear of 28 to 32 teeth. The mid- 
dle roll requires a somewhat longer extension which 
holds a 100 tooth gear. On the framing on the ex- 
treme end of the frame is fastened a bracket with 
a slot to hold a stud. On this stud and meshed with 
the gear on the front roll, is what we may designate 
as the “combination flake gear”, which is two gears 
screwed together, one the span gear, the other the 
flake gear. The span gear is always the larger of 
the two and has anywhere from 90 to 300 teeth, de- 
pending upon the number of flakes required before 
a repeat, and the distance between the flakes. The 
flake gear, which as previously stated is compound- 
ed, is smaller, its size depending on just one thing— 

that it be of sufficient di- 
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ameter to just mesh with 
the gear on the middle roll. 
It is usually approximate- 

ae ers ly 30 per cent smaller than 
>on up-orr | the span gear. 

This flake gear has all 
its teeth broken off except, 
at predetermined intervals, 
three teeth are left on in 
J order to move the middle 
‘ roll gear, and consequently 
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| feed a short length of rov- 

\ | ing to the front roll. 
| Fig. 5 shows. these 
gears as they appear on 
| the end of the frame. The 
| twist usually put in the 
| | yarn is six times the square 





root of the yarn number 
and the direction is opposite to that in the foundation 
yarn. 

The method of figuring the required size gears 
to obtain the spaces between flakes exactly, is as fol- 
lows: Suppose it is desired to duplicate a flake yarn, 
having spaces between flakes of 5 inches, 10 inches, 
and 15 inches, what gears are required? Note that 
the total span is 5 + 10 + 15 — 30 inches. Rule—To 
find the required span gear: Multiply the total span by 
the number of teeth in the front roll gear and divide 
by the circumference of the front roll. Assuming 
that the front roll is l-inch in diameter, and has 30 
teeth, then: 

30 X 30 
——— = 286 teeth (for front roll gear with 30 teeth) 
3.1416 

This span gear (286 teeth) will make one revolu- 
tion for each 30 inches of yarn delivered through the 
front roll. As previously stated, the flake gear is 
fastened onto the span gear and its only requirement 
as to size is that it must be proportionately smaller 
in diameter than the span gear. Once the proper 
size gear has been determined, all that is left to do 
is to break up the necessary amount of teeth from 
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it in order to obtain the desired spaces. It being 
fastened to the span gear, it is easily seen that it 
too, makes one revolution for each 30 inches of yarn 
delivered by the front roll. The best method of de- 
termining the number of teeth to be broken off is 
as follows: Find out what percentage of the whole 
span each space represents, thus, in our previous 
illustration: 

5 inches = 16.6 per cent of 30 inches 

10 inches = 33.3 per cent of 30 inches 

15 inches = 50‘ per cent of 30 inches. 


Suppose that with a 286 tooth span gear, it is found 
that a 205 tooth flake gear will just reach the middle 
roll gear. This is how the teeth are broken in order 
to obtain the spaces between flakes: 


For 5 inch space, 205 « .166 = 34 teeth 
For 10 inch space, 205 * .833 = 68 teeth 
For 15 inch space, 205 & .50 = 103 teeth. 


Instead of breaking all the teeth as called for in 
the calculation, leave 3 teeth for each space, these 
three teeth advance the middle roll. Thus: 


Saving Picker Laps Instead 
of Losing Them 


F” the past 15 years it has been an almost uni- 
versal practice in this country to weigh every fin- 
ished picker lap, and to reject those laps that failed 
to meet the established tolerance; usually 14-pound on 
either side of the standard weight. However, 25 or 
35 years ago the weighing of laps was not considered 
so important, and many mills never weighed at all, 
except to check perhaps one doff a day. Those that 
did weigh all laps usually had a very liberal allow- 
ance, and seldom or never rejected a lap. In those 
days most mills had three processes of picking; three 
of drawing, and at least three of roving. Naturally, 
the law of averages in the doublings pretty well took 
care of picker room irregularities, and laps did not 
have to be so uniform in weight. 

Consequently, the stop motions, or knock-offs on 
the pickers did not have to possess any great accuracy. 
Now, however, when every lap is weighed, it is very 
necessary that the length of the lap be exactly right, 
as a slight variation in length will cause the loss of at 
least two laps in succession. In a 16-ounce lap, half 
a yard is half a pound, and if the knock-off makes an 
error of only half a yard, the lap is almost certain to 
be lost; while at the same time the picker tender will 
adjust his evener to make up for the supposed error; 
so that the next lap is nearly always lost. The evener 
is now adjusted back to where it originally was, and 
two laps have been lost needlessly. 

A study of the outline diagrams of the ordinary 
knock-off will show why this is not accurate enough 
to meet modern requirements. In Fig. 1 is shown the 
position of the knock-off when the picker is running. 
The starting lever of the machine, S, is held in place 
by the latch, L. The knock-off tongue, 7, is rotated 
constantly by a train of gears which are driven by a 
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For 5 inch space, break 31 teeth, leave 3 teeth 

For 10 inch space, break 65 teeth, leave 3 teeth 

For 15 inch space, break 100 teeth, leave 3 teeth. 

This rule once understood will enable anyone to 
know exactly what gears are required for any space 
desired. The only limiting feature is that on account 
of the weight of it, it is not very practical to use a 
much larger gear than 300 teeth for the span gear. 
For this reason it is difficult to obtain a span of 
more than 32 inches. However, the commercial de- 
mand is mostly under 32 inches without a repeat, and 
whenever, it is essential to have a flake without re- 
peats in spacing, an intermediate gearing, between 
the front roll gear and the span gear, involving the 
use of two elliptical gears, may be used. Another 
method of obtaining non-repeat is to have the span 
gear running on two centers, which calls for very 
difficult and expensive machining. For all practi- 
cal purposes the elliptical gear is satisfactory. When 
extra twist is put in in the flake yarn, several nov- 
elty effects are produced by treating in the second 
process the same as ratine. 





Diagram of ordinary knock-off as used on pickers. 
Fig. | shows normal running position of the ma- 


chine. The starting lever, ‘’S,"’ is held in place by the 
latch, ““L.”’ 

Fig. 2 shows the knock-off a moment before it 
releases the latch. The tongue, “T,"’ has nearly 
pushed the latch from under the starting lever. 

The tongue, being inclined at an angle, ‘‘A’’ to the 
horizontal, its movement horizontally is only about 
one-half as much as the circumferential motion, and 
the latch moves slower as it approaches the knocking- 
off point, which aggravates the natural sluggishness 
of the mechanism. 


worm on the end of the calender roll drive gear shaft. 
As this tongue rotates, it will push the latch out from 
under ‘the starting lever, so that it will drop out of 
place and stop the feed of cotton. 
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The tip of this tongue moves in a path about 15 
inches in circumference, and as an ordinary lap will 
be somewhere near 55 yards long, the tip of the tongue 
will move slightly more than 14-inch for each yard of 
lap. 

Fig. 2 shows the knock-off almost at the instant of 


stopping the feed. The tongue has very nearly pushed 
the latch out from under the starting lever, but the 
latch is moving very slowly, as the tongue is inclined 
at an angle, A, which is about 60 degrees, and it there- 
fore moves the latch only about half as fast as it is 
moving circumferentially. Thus about a yard of lap 
will pass while the latch moves approximately 14-inch. 

Of course, the corners, CC, get worn; and there is 
always some lost motion in the yoke that holds the 
starting lever in position; and there is a good bit of 
slack in the worm and gear train that drives the 
tongue; and there is always the thrust of the gear that 
drives the calendar rolls, and which is mounted on the 
starting lever. This thrust is constantly trying to kick 
the starting lever down, and will sometimes cause the 
latch to drop much too soon. Then, the slack in the gear 
train causes a jerky movement of the tongue, and the 
sum of all the errors in the mechanism causes some 
very erratic behavior on the length of laps. An error 
of a yard can easily be made, and half a yard is com- 
mon enough. Obviously something quicker and more 
accurate is required; something that will stop the feed 
instantly when the right length of lap has been passed. 





View of Geneva Stop Motion as applied to a cotton 
lapper. 


The worm usually mounted on the end of the cal- 
ender roll shaft is replaced by a gear, which drives 
the measuring gears. These measuring gears have an 
odd number of teeth, so that one gains on the other 
as they rotate. The “hunting teeth” will therefore re 
peatedly come together when the gears have made 
a definite number of turns. When the hunting teeth 
mesh, they force the gears apart and this operates a 
lever which throws the latch from under the starting 
lever of the picker. The action is almost instantane- 
ous. 

One revolution of the middle gear represents one 
yard of lap. Varying the teeth in the other large 
gear will therefore give any desired yardage. 


A simple and positive way of doing this has been used 
for a number of years on some English pickers. It is 
a simple application of the well known Geneva stop 
motion. 

Referring to Fig. 3, it will be seen that instead of 
the worm which is usually mounted on the calender 
roll drive gear, there is a gear which drives two other 
gears. On the sides of these two larger gears will be 


seen extra teeth, or “hunting teeth” as they are called. 
These two gears have odd numbers of teeth, so that 
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as they revolve one gains on the other. By a proper 
choice of teeth, made to 
complete a desired number of revolutions before the 
two hunting teeth will come together. 


one of these gears can be 


The stop motion is designed so that each revolu- 
tion of the controlling gear represents a yard of lap. 
By changing the other gear, any desired yardage of 
lap may be measured off. The gears may be slipped 
out of mesh almost instantly if a setting of the stop 
motion is required, and it is not necessary to run off 
a whole lap. When changing cotton, or if for any 
reason it becomes necessary to start over, the gears 
are disengaged and reset to within one tooth of the 
stopping point. The picker is started, and it makes 
one yard of lap and stops; ready to go on the new lap. 

This mechanism is designed to give an almost in- 
stantaneous action in stopping the feed. Whereas 
with the old knock-off, the tongue moved about 15 
inches in the making of a lap, with the Geneva stop 
motion, the hunting tooth will cover about 1,100 
inches, 

If a lap is off weight, the evener can be adjusted 
with absolute assurance that the error is real, and is 
not caused by a variation in length. Where an ac- 
curate stop motion is used, it will be found that very 
few laps are lost, and very seldom will the evener have 


to be re-set. 


Let’s Diversify and Prosper. 


¢6¢ “T’ HROUGHOUT the New England industry, no- 

tably the manufacturers of fine cottons, there 
has been a turning away perforce from dependence 
upon dress goods and an expansion of uses for cot- 
ton in the form of interior decorative fabrics as one 
new outlet. Enterprising mills have introduced pack- 
aged goods to appeal to the popular fancy, and have 
gone into many fields for other new outlets. The 
cotton industry, with its ages of tradition, is renewing 
itself and realizing possibilities from the ever-widening 
field of human activities in the way of material 
things. It has been said that there are 10,000 poten- 
tial uses for cotton, so the opportunities are 

multitudinous.” 


7 OR AN INDIVIDUAL, a city, a State, or a country 
i to rely fully upon one resource—to place all the 

eggs in one basket, as the proverbial saying ex- 
presses it—is hazardous. The individual “comes 
a cropper” when the march of progress forces him to 
turn from the accustomed to a new field, unless he has 
had the resource to forestall such an eventuality. The 
community which depends upon one industry suffers 
severely when a lull comes, as the textile business well 
exemplifies. The group of states or the country de- 
pending upon one crop is subject to recurrent periods 
of distress, as we realize in our own cotton land and 
in the great sections of the world relying in one in- 
stance upon rubber, in another on sugar and a third 
on coffee—to mention current notable examples of 
such condition. The remedy is not easy of applica- 
tion, but it is plain: diversification. 





Here we have mentioned two phases of cotton activ- 
ity in which diversification applies: the staple itself 


(Continued on page 69.) 
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Leno Weaving 


a 


By Thomas Nelson | 


Dean N. C. State Textile School. | 


SS 


RN 
DOUP HARNESS a 


HIS article, discussing the formation 

of net leno patterns by using only 
one set of doups, is a supplement to the 
series on "Leno Weaving and Design- 
ing, which appeared in the May, July 
and August issues. Clippings of these 
three articles will be furnished upon 
request 
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Formation of Net Leno Patterns by 
Using Only One Set of Doups. 


the series on “Leno Weaving and 
Designing” that whenever the 
crossing ends work differently from 
each other, a separate set of doups is 
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Fig. 60. Fig. 61. 
required for each. This is MTT RET 
| | we bel 
7 corr 2 nin 
generally cor? ect, but there | i 
are a few exceptions. | | | zawues 
| (ale 4 | 
: : lal | | eee cac 
As an illustration of a $i<i<< 
° . .@) ha 
this point, take the sketch a3 caz Zz 
given at Fig. 58. A detail az Sa5885 af 
i OM | | ieee Ee 
sketch of the operation of ea | | | hinged < 


the threads for one quar- 
ter of the pattern is worked 
out at Fig. 59, which also 
indicates the drawing-in 
draft. As each set of 
crossing ends work differ- 
ently from each other, the 
pattern can very easily be 
made on four sets of doups, 
as indicated in the sketch. 

The question therefore 
arises, when such a pattern 
is desired or sketched, as 
to how and when the sets 
of doups can be reduced in 
order to make the pat- 
tern. This question can be 
answered by the following 
rule: When a pattern is 
made in which the crossing ends are raised or lowered 
on the same pick on each set of threads throughout 
the pattern, one set of doups can be used. When made 
with bottom doups crossing ends will be raised; when 
made with top doups crossing ends will be lowered. 
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Fig. 63. Sample of Curtain Fabric. 


In Fig. 59, twine top doups will be used. It 
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heddle doups. In this case the fabric is woven 
face down in the loom. 


To further illustrate the use of one set of a | eee 
doups when making a net leno, an illustration of 
a curtain fabric is given at Fig. 63. This fabric 
consists of a ground fabric of hemstitch leno or 
plain marquisette, and a net leno. By using two 
sets of steel heddle doups the fabric will be 
woven in the loom face down. 


The drawing-in draft and reed plan are given wiGi IEEE | 
at Fig. 64, and the chain plan at Fig. 65. About mee SEBe 
a number 30 reed will be used for this fabric, it. 
having an empty dent left in the marquisette and 
a “pulled” dent in the reed for the net leno. A 
pulled or spaced dent is one which has a reed 
wire pulled out, thereby making two dents into 
one. 

An interesting feature of this fabric is the 
way in which the crossing ends float outside the 
diamonds, which makes it possible to use one 
set of doups. There are three picks between each 
crossed pick in the diamonds and also in the 
floats of the crossing ends until all of the dia- 
monds are formed; then the crossing ends weave 
plain by raising the cross doup every other pick. 

It will also be noticed that a single end is 
drawn through the herness and reed between 
each diamond. This enables a regular plain 
weave to be made with the standard ends between 
each repeat of the diamonds. 

Note: In the chain plan, Fig. 65, crossing harness = 
has not been raised on open picks. This can be done 
if desired. Also, the easer rod can be left off and a 
compensator rod used. 














T Is too often the case that the dyer, especially one 
in a small plant, neglects to systematize his work 


I 


along the lines of greatest efficiency. In many cases 
the dyer has “grown up with the mill”, and his prac- 


tices have become merely “rule of thumb’. In these 
days we must have accurate records and employ the 
best methods possible to our work in order to keep 
abreast of the times. It is not always possible for 
the smaller concern to have an elaborate laboratory 
and all the facilities designed to eliminate the “ques- 
tion marks” for the dye-house, vet there are some 
simple systems which may be inaugurated which 
will be helpful toward this end. 


Storage Room. 


The first and one of the most important things is 
to have the proper place for storage of materials. 
The size of this room will depend entirely upon the 
size of the mill, the range of colors used, and the 
quantities of dyestuffs necessary to be kept on hand. 
The room should be located so as to be convenient 
to the dyeing machines in order that materials will 
not have to be carried so far and time lost because 
of unnecessary steps. The room should also be well 
ventilated and have plenty of light so it will not be- 
come damp and filthy in bad weather. This is some- 
times the case because of such assistants as salt, 
caustic soda, and sodium sulphide, which are hygro- 
scopic in nature. It is also much better if these 
chemicals, along with gas, acids, etc., are separated 
from the dyestuffs by a partition 
across the room. 


All chemicals should be placed 


Practical Hints for the Dyer 








this way, by simply putting a barrel on a scale, one 
can tell how much actual dyestuff is on hand. All bar- 
rels and containers should be kept tightly closed to 
prevent deterioration of the contents. 


Laboratory. 


The laboratory should be located close to the 
chemical room so that samples can be taken and 
tests made with greatest ease. If the plant is small 
a laboratory containing sufficient equipment for 
testing shades, etc., can be made almost entirely at 
the mill. It will be found that with the purchase of 
some suitable scales, a few stirring rods, some test 
tubes, a thermometer and some beakers, that a very 
useful laboratory can be started. The glycerine boil- 
er for boiling sample skeins can be made by any tin- 
smith. Anyone interested in starting a laboratory of 
their own could probably receive helpful sugges- 
tions from some of the textile schools by writing the 
directors. Methods of making comparative tests for 
money values, fastness of shade, and other qualities 
can be easily acquired by any good dyer after some 
practice, and will be found very helpful, especially 
in working out new shades. A brief description of 
how these tests are made will be found in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Testing dyeing for fastness to light. The Fade- 
ometer is the latest, and probably the best method 
of quickly determining the fastness of colors to sun- 


















on raised platforms about four to 
six inches from the floor to allow 
free passage of air underneath. 

















These should be built in an order- 
ly manner and alleys left between 
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with a little ash frequently to keep 
it clean. If possible, the dyer’s of- 





fice should be near the entrance to - 
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him to know who has access to the 
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light. These tests can be made, however, by the use 
of what is commonly called an “agony board”. This 
is simply a frame so constructed as to present the 
dyed samples to the sunlight for a given length of 
time. A part of the sample is usually covered so a 
comparison can be noted, after the test has been 
completed, between the faded and the unfaded areas 
of the sample. 


Fastness to washing. For testing samples for fast- 
ness to washing, the following method may be used: 
Plait a sample of the yarn or cloth to be tested with 
a piece of white material. Place in an evaporating 
dish or beaker with about 25 c. c. of soap solution 
(made by mixing % grain of Ivory soap to the 
25 c.c. of water) and work and squeeze it in the 
solution for 15 minutes at 140 degrees F. Rinse and 
and allow it to stay in cold water for a few minutes. 
Then wring out and dry. Notice whether the dyed 
material has bled on the white piece with which it 
was plaited; if so, to what extent. 


Fastness to boiling water. Plait a dyed sample of 
material with a white piece of the same material and 
place in an evaporating dish or beaker with 50 c.c. 
of water and boil for 15 minutes. Notice if the dye 
stains the white sample or if it colors the water, and, 
if so, to what extent. 


Fastness to chlorine. Treat samples of dyed ma- 
terials in a cold chlorine bleach solution of ™% de- 
gree Twaddle for 15 to 20 minutes. Sour with dilute 
muriatic acid, 2 degrees Twaddle, and wash. Notice 
if the shade has changed. 


Testing for Money Value. 


Tests for money value are of great importance 
and they should be made especially when a change 
in colors is contemplated. For example, suppose we 
have a blue which costs 75 cents per pound which we 
wish to compare with a similar blue costing 50 cents 
a pound. It is possible that the 75-cent color is the 
cheapest, although the cost per pound of dyestuff is 
25 cents more than the other color. Assuming that 
they have the same money value we make a sample 
dyeing of the 75-cent color at two per cent, and the 
50-cent color at three per cent. If they are of equal 
value they should match in depth, brightness, and all 
other characteristics. If they do not match it can 
easily be determined which dye is the better. Great 
care should be exercised in carrying on comparative 
dyeings of this nature, to maintain the same condi- 
tions in both dyeings. It can readily be seen that a 
slight error in weighing of materials, or the main- 
tenance of temperature, will often affect the shade. 


Testing New Shipments. 


When a shipment of dyestuff is received, a small 
sample should be taken from the barrel and some 
sample dyeings made. These in turn should be close- 
ly scrutinized and compared with the standard color. 
(This step is not quite so necessary now as it has 
been in the past, as dye manufacturers are now very 
careful in standardizing their mixes. It will be 
found, however, that money can be saved, by the 
mill, through this sampling of each shipment.) 
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Standard Samples. 


As a part of the dyer’s record he should have 
what is termed a standard for each shade. If the 
mill is one which includes weaving, the best samples 
for standards are filling quills on which the dyed 
yarn has been wound. A case can be made large 
enough to mount quills of all shades used. This case 
need not be deeper than the thickness of a full quill, 
but the width and length will depend upon the num- 
ber of bobbins to be mounted. The front should be 
a door, attached to the case by hinges so that it can 
be opened and closed. If quills are not available, 
small samples of dyed yarn, cotton or other mater- 
ials may be used as samples, and pasted in uniform 
rows showing the name of the color and shade num- 
ber. This case can be fastened to the wall in the 
dyer’s office and used by him as his set of standards. 

The object of having a standard for each shade is 
obvious. For example, suppose a sample is kept from 
one batch today and another batch tomorrow, and 
each succeeding batch is compared with the previous 
dyeings in matching. It can be readily seen that va- 
riations from the original will sometimes not be de- 
tected because the same error has been made in some 
previous dyeing. This would not occur often, but it 
is always a good policy to have a set of standard 
shades. 

Dyehouse Cost Sheet. 


In some plants there is no accurate record of the 
cost of materials used in each color. This is nec- 
essary information; if we have it we can readily de- 
termine the cost of the dyed material for the sake of 
comparison with other dyestuffs which may be un- 
der consideration, etc. The form herewith is a copy 
of a page taken from a loose-leaf note-book which is 
kept in the dyer’s office. This form not only 
serves to record the cost of each individual color, 
but carries the formula for dyeing that particular 
color. 





E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. and General 
Supply Company Consolidate. 


The E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company and the 
General Supply Company, both of Danielson, Connec- 
ticut, have consolidated their manufacturing and mer- 
chandising interests in the field of textile loom sup- 
plies. 

W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of the Central 
Republic Bank and Trust Company of Chicago (the 
General Charles G. Dawes Bank) is treasurer of the 
E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Bullard was treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers for many years, and 
has important financial interests in cotton mills and 
allied industries. 

Luther Pilling, treasurer of General Supply Com- 
pany, will be actively associated with Mr. Bullard and 
his son, Edward Jacobs Bullard, in the E. H. Jacobs 
Manufacturing Company. 

Both concerns are well known in the textile trade. 
having been engaged in the making and marketing of 
loom supplies, etc., for a number of years. 
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Analysis of Taylor's Latest 
Report on Full-Fashioned Industry 


gai 39 has been so frequently and widely 
stressed as the chief offender in the lowering of 
prices for silk full-fashioned hosiery that it is of prime 
interest sectionally that in the recent survey of ma- 
chinery in place as of March 1, 1929 and 1932 by Dr. 
George W. Taylor of the Research Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, it is shown that a greater 
per cent of 39-gauge machines were in place in Phila- 
delphia alone than in the entire southern field, or any 
other distinctive field of the industry. 

While there is nothing in this showing but what 
should have been apparent to observers giving thought 
to the growth and expansion of the full-fashioned in- 
dustry, it is important as establishing definite in- 
formation as to the border lines of the sections in 
which the industry has had its more rapid growth in 
recent years. Philadelphia, being senior, as well as 
the larger, of the various full-fashioned hosiery cen- 
ters, obviously would be charged with relatively more 
of the antiquated equipment than any other section, 
and the South, being the junior of the major sections, 
would be expected to have relatively fewer. 


Reading shows stronger than any other strictly 
municipal field, having but 1.6 per cent of the 39- 
gauge equipment in the district’s total, while rank- 
ing first in 45- and 48-gauge and second in 42-gauge. 
Of the equipment by sections in the South, North Car- 
olina leads, with 68.8 per cent of 42-gauge and has 
relatively fewer sections of 39-gauge, being credited 
in the survey with only 5.3 per cent. It doubtless will 
be news to many that of the equipment in the North 
Carolina mills 6.5 per cent is of 48-gauge and that the 
New York-New England section employs a greater per 
cent of 36-gauge machines in relation to the total than 
any other field as outlined in Dr. Taylor’s survey. 


TABLE | 


Percentage of Total Machine Sections in Each District 


Classified by Gauge 























Gauge 

Producing District Total 36 &! 39 | 42 45 | 48 51 154& 

under | | {| 57 
Philadelphia 100.0 | 1.0 | 27.8] 45.4] 23.5} 2.2) .1] 
Reading .... 100.0 | 1.6] 54.8] 84.3] 7.7] 1.2 9 
Other Pennsylvania! 100.0 | 1.2 | 10.0; 50.5} 31.8] 6.1 4 
eae 100.0 1.2 | 15.9] 50.6] 25.9] 5.2] 1.0] .2 
New York-New | | | 

Jersey .. 100.0 2 | 18.3) 38.8) 31.1} 3.1} 7.2) 1.3 
New York-New } 

England 100.0 6.5 | 12.7] 53.2] 16.2} 38.2] 6.3] 1.9 
North Carolina .| 100.0 5.3] 68.8] 18.4) 6.5) 1.0 
Other South | 100.0 | 10.2] 55.9] 29.8 a 

Total 100.0! .9 | 16 0| 50.3} 26.6 “5 14/3 
1 


The following from Dr. Taylor’s analysis of his 
survey will be of general interest in the full-fashioned 
industry as indicating the trend of growth and de- 
cline: 


“During the period from March 1, 1929, to March 
1, 1932, the Philadelphia share of total machines in 
place declined from 33 per cent to 30.3 per cent; the 
machines in New York, New Jersey and New England 
declined from 17 to 13.3 per cent, while the equipment 
in the South increased from seven to 14.1 per cent of 
the total machines. 


(The total on March 1; 1932, was 
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14,965, comparing with a total of 11,904 on March 1, 
1929). 

“The southern producing district is of even greater 
importance than is indicated by its share of total ma- 
chines. During the past several years the South has 
operated a greater percentage of its capacity than 
have other districts. It has more sections per ma- 
chine and possesses a greater percentage of high speed 
machines than do other areas. It seems reasonable 
to estimate that the South is responsible for the knit- 
ting of 20 per cent of the total women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery production.” 

From 1929, when 39-gauge accounted for 31.4 per 
cent of the total machines, to 1932 the proportion de- 
clined to 17.7 per cent, the report states. About 50 
per cent of the equipment is represented by 42-gauge 
and 26.4 per cent by 45-gauge. What has long been 
apparent is stressed by the analyst—that 42- and 45- 
gauge equipment is better adapted to the operating of 
leggers on two shifts, leggers and footers being in 
the ratio of about two to one. 

An interesting showing by the report is that 26.5 
machines or less, while 55 per cent operate with less 
than 26 machines each, and only 11 per cent have 
more than 100. 

The report very properly makes the point that, ex- 
cept in unusual instances, the number of available 
footer sections determines a mill’s production. Footer 
sections are distributed by the report as follows: Phil- 
adelphia, 30.8 per cent; Reading, 14.5 per cent; other 
Pennsylvania, 9.5 per cent; the West, 16.4; New York, 
New Jersey and New England, 12.1; North Carolina, 
11 per cent, and other South, 5.7 per cent. 

“The past three years,” it is noted in an analysis 
of the machine census, “have seen a decline in the per- 
centage of total hosiery machines operating in Phila- 
delphia in particular and Pennsylvania in general. 
The southern district has experienced during the same 
time, a sharp increase in relative number of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines in operation.” 





Hosiery Association Committee Lists 
Six Chief Causes of Rings in Hosiery 


HE National Association of Hosiery and Under- 

wear Manufacturers is conceded in the trade to 
have done a good job for the silk hosiery industry 
when, at the convention in Philadelphia in April, pro- 
vision was made for an investigation by a committee, 
to be appointed, of the causes of rings, or two-tone 
effect, in the legs of stockings, by which they are made 
salable only as inferiors, at a loss to manufacturers. 
In its first report, filed recently with the association, 
the committee lists the following principal causes for 
the rings. 

Difference in nature or color of the silk. 

Using in the same stocking silk which has either been 
thrown by two or more different throwsters or been soaked 
by differing treatments. 

Use of silk which has been in storage for some time, with 
resultant oxidation of the soaking oils or of the silk itself. 

Difference in the number of courses in the leg and in 


the foot. 
Pronounced difference in twist. 
Difference in size of thread. 
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\ URELY from the standpoint of broadening activ- 
S ity, August ushered in a definite turn from the 
long years of piece-meal buying and exhaustive 
competition in textiles. The movement in which cot- 
ton textiles were part of a concentrated general ad- 
vance was the first evidence of a condition in which 
buyers would be less in 
control of prices, but this 
initial surge toward nor- 
mal was made from an 
unprofitable basis, hence any incipient enthusiasm 
which was aroused among sellers naturally was sup- 
pressed by the realization that a long road was to be 
travelled before the industry would begin to reap 
a fair return on its investments. 


The General Situation 
in Textile Markets. 


It was pretty much the same story for all lead- 
ing textiles as the new cotton season opened aus- 
picuously. A wave of confidence in business gener- 
ally was accompanied by broadening of activity in 
cotton, wool, rayon and silk goods, accompanied by 
a material stiffening in the values of the raw mater- 
ials on the basis of an improving statistical outlook 
as well as the encouragement for belief in a grow- 
ing consumption. As stated early in the month, by 
E. A. Pierce & Company, “we believe that the low 
inventories of goods throughout the world mean 
that cotton will meet an increasing demand which 
should result in higher prices.” 


Strengthening of prices for raw cotton in the long 
run will be welcomed by the whole industry, but a 
sudden rise like that on top of the issuance of the 
August crop report by the Government has its dis- 
turbing qualities for mill men. As a matter of fact, 
the industry had begun to have a pick-up, although 
with gray goods more than finished lines, before 
August 8. Then came the announcement of the low- 
crop prospects and if manufacturers had had any 
idea of securing better prices in relation to cotton 
costs they were temporarily up against a greater 
problem in keeping pace with the raw material. In 
fact the placing of goods “fat value” was a tacit ad- 
mission that the trade could hardly adjust its prices 
fast enough to the changing standards. Which of 
course meant that mills had to postpone the day 
when goods could make a reasonable gain upon 
costs and not merely follow the rise in raw material. 


Thus a spurt upward is disorganizing and serves 
its best purpose in proclaiming a new situation, 
which by every precedent has to quiet down, and 
then the opportunity to move sanely ahead is at 
hand. Here is the objective for cotton manufactur- 
ers and if they adhere to the schedule which has 
been carefully planned, the industry should take its 
place among the prosperous in the revival of busi- 
ness. The low point of the summer found not only 
the cotton manufacturers, but silk and rayon inter- 
ests, together with the wool industry, committed to 


careful production scales. Output based almost 
wholly upon indicated orders was the program. It 
is the way to strengthen the sellers’ position and, 
when business is good, the plan which will keep it 
so. 

Buyers have had a change of sentiment and are 
due to find sellers in an increasingly firm position, 
especially if the latter pursue a healthy course such 
as betokened in the meeting of print-cloth producers 
at Spartanburg early in August. It will take con- 
siderable fortitude among sellers to hold to reason- 
able operations when business is inviting an expan- 
sion, but only by maintaining a sound principle of 
production can manufacturers reach an equal foot- 
ing with buyers in trading. It must not be forgotten 
that the cotton industry is working to adjust itself 
not from the general depression alone but from un- 
healthy factors which hark back many years. Buy- 
ers may welcome industrial stabilization based upon 
sound production, but in the very nature of compe- 
tive business they cannot foster it themselves. 


In these circumstances, not only production but 
marketing has come up for serious consideration. 
The statement of the National Association of Hos- 
iery & Underwear Manufacturers carries the sug- 
gestion to the point where propaganda for educating 
the public to the benefits of reasonable prices is in- 
cluded. After all, the crux of the price trouble is in 
trying to offer the consumer constant “bargains”, 
instead of “value”, and the fallacy of this is that 
the reaction comes on producers. 

Expanding business will not cure the wage situ- 
ation and create profits from industry, or raise qual- 
ity of production, without fair prices. Thus it is 
everybody’s concern that marketing be put upon a 
sounder basis. The movement for quality in produc- 
tion has had continued emphasis in recent weeks, 
with the National Dry Goods Association maintain- 
ing its efforts to raise standards. Another tendency 
is toward new types of fabrics and this combines 
with the quality movement to give manufacturers 
a new interest in production. 


RADUALLY increasing resumption of operations by 
G cotton manufacturers during August, consid- 
ered in connection with the established practice of 
running only in response to actual demand, was in 
itself perhaps the most significant development of 
the month in this region. A sus- 
tained careful policy was indi- 
cated in the extension of oper- 
ations by the American Print- 
ing Company in its printing department only, the 
management not being moved by the evidence of a 
change in general fundamental conditions to resume 
in its cotton mills without being warranted by its 
own business in so doing. Despite the feeling that a 
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good gain would be realized after Labor Day, dis- 
cretion in resumption was considered wise. 

Another interesting development may be likened 
to the action of the New York Stock Exchange as a 
forecast of what is expected, was the mid-August up- 
turn in stocks of New England textile mills. The 
extensive advance in securities of all kinds in the 
country included a material advance in outstand- 
ing mill stocks indicative of the confidence reposed 
in this industry for the future. Such issues as the 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Pacific Mills, 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Nashawena 
Mills, Wamsutta and Nashua were lifted to wide 
gains over the lows. 

Another instance that the mills were not being 
carried away by the initial pick-up in activity and 
were considering the outlook very sanely appeared 
in the move of the Pequot Mills to afford more work 
for men with families by reducing the work of mar- 
ried women. The company found its business decid- 
edly improved by the middle of August, yet at the 
same time the officials went into conference with 
employees and as a result it was decided to require 
married women employed in the mills to take off a 
week each month. By this method, a wider distribu- 
tion of the work is accomplished, without discharg- 
ing any of the women. 

This company, incidentally, is taking a strong 
stand in the quality movement and in the middle of 
the summer planned a fall campaign to carry this 
idea direct to the consumer. “Far-sighted stores at 
this time are thinking quality, talking quality and 
making plans for greater emphasis in the selling of 
quality,” said a statement announcing plans for the 
new season. “Our September consumer advertising,” 
it was said, “will pave the way for special store 
promotions. It will be concentrated at a logical time 
to stimulate public buying. The housewife is be- 
ginning to realize that sheets are real bargains at 
present prices. A quality appeal plus a reasonable 
price is what the consumer wants today.” 

It was stated late in July by a prominent finan- 
cier that loans would not be sanctioned for mills 
that continued to do business on unprofitable prices, 
for purposes of keeping mill organizations intact or 
of holding customers, but the subsequent improve- 
ment of conditions and the encouragement for the 
fall led to hopes of a loosening up on credit restric- 
tions. This was supplemented by a statement toward 
the middle of August by Carl P. Dennett, chair- 
man of the Banking and Industrial Committee of 
the First Federal Reserve District, that plenty of 
credit was being made available for textile concerns 
where loans were found justified. 

An interesting modification of the tax situation 
for the mills in Maine is a quid pro quo proposition 
by the city council of Lewiston. Early in August, 
the council voted to grant tax abatements of $97,000 
in the aggregate to the mills there provided a guar- 
antee of operation at 60 per cent of average capacity 
from August 20 to February 28, 1933, were given. 
If the mills were run at half capacity the abate- 
ments were to be 75 per cent of the above total and 
if at 40 per cent of capacity, the amount would be 
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half the $97,000. The valuation was to be unchanged 
and no abatements would be made if operations were 
under 40 per cent. Efforts also were reported being 
made for tax relief for the Edwards mill at Augusta 
and the York at Saco, two of the so-called Insul 
group in Maine with the Androscoggin, Bates and 
Hill at Lewiston. 

Charles T. Main, well known Boston engineer, at 
the annual meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, in Bretton Woods, N. H., offered 
some ideas to municipal assessors for a flexible 
plan on this vexed problem consistent with the va- 
rying conditions. (See page 17 August COTTON). It 
is well known that some machinery that might be 
utilized in prosperous times is held idle through per- 
iods of stress, but that New England has dismantled 
much of such equipment in recent years because of 
burdensome taxation. Mr. Main proposed, for one 
thing, that a “potential” value be placed upon such 
equipment as a compromise basis of taxation. 

New England mills continue to develop textile 
novelties, two of which have recently been an- 
nounced. The Nyanza Mills, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
have produced a new synthetic spun yarn, in cooper- 
ation with the American Bemberg Corporation, this 
being called “Sunspun”. It is a close imitation of 
silk. A combination of rubber and silk, patented by 
Alfred A. Gobeille, is being produced by the Colum- 
bia Narrow Fabric Company, of Shannock, R. I., of 
which the inventor is superintendent. It is known as 
a bagatelle crepe and also a waffle crepe. 


one the most outstanding quality of mankind 
is poise. It is that quality of dignity and bearing 
that gives to a person a complete sense of self-con- 
trol and self-direction at all times and under all 

conditions. “Production poise” 
Production Poise. may be a parlor term and too 

indicative of the drawing room 
to be applied to industry, yet in its most finely inter- 
preted application it would be a splendid charac- 
teristic for industry to adopt. 

For the last three years the textile mills, along 
with other industries, have suffered severely. There 
has been a lack of business poise in the direction of 
the mills. For that reason suffering has been more 
intense than it should have been. Now that the end 
of the depression seems to be in sight and increased 
operations of plants are going to be possible, the 
need for production poise rises in demand. 

Unless production control is vigorously active it 
is possible for the return of better days to be de- 
layed. It is even possible for the return of better 
days to be destroyed. It is just as necessary to have 
co-operation in success as it is necessary to have it 
in disaster. It is just as necessary to exercise a fine 
sense of community understanding in prosperous 
periods as it is in unprosperous periods. The only 
reason that business finally moves out of a depres- 
sion into a more favorable position is that suffering 
brings people into a closer understanding and a clos- 
er co-operation in the problems of life. 

The reason that prosperity finally breaks down is 
due to the fact that co-operation disintegrates and 
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individuality becomes too dominant. 

Production poise, community poise, vision and 
common-sense have never been more in demand, and 
as time passes their place shall grow more and more 
prominent, as demand increases business poise be- 
comes more needful. 


q 


W AGE reductions and part time work have created 
a serious emergency among the casualty in- 
surance companies and industrial organizations. At 
the present time revisions upward are in progress 
in practically all of 
the states. To those 
who have studied the 
application of compensation insurance, it is a well 
known fact that casualty companies are employed 
by the industrial organizations to care for the pro- 
visions of the various acts in the states. The in- 
surance companies simply administer the act and the 
insured pays for all indemnities, and in addition 
thereto, pays the insurance company for its adminis- 
tration. 

Due to the fact that there have been so many 
wage reductions and so much part time work during 
the past three years the companies, members of the 
National Bureau, have suffered under-writing loss 
on their workmen’s compensation business as fol- 
lows: 

During the year 1929, $16,503,750.00; during the 
year 1930, $18,269,748.00; during the year 1931, 
$23,262,132.00; for the six months ending June 30th 
of this year, one company incurred a pure loss on 
compensation insurance nearly as much as during 
the whole year of 1931, according to a statement 
issued by one of the prominent insurance organiza- 
tions. 

It is a well known fact that compensation pre- 
mium is based upon pay roll, and reduced wages 
and part time vitally affect the size of the pay roll, 
therefore, the size of the premium paid to the car- 
rier. 

Part time work always increases accidents and 
during the last three years this fact has been most 
prominent as the figures indicate. 

In North Carolina the minimum compensation 
payable to a worker for complete disability is $7.00 
per week, although the worker may be earning $6.00 
on a full time basis, or $3.00 on a part time basis. 
This fact alone would invite malignering, and ac- 
cording to reports there is more this year than is or- 
dinarily found. The statements made so far are not 
in defense of the insurance companies, but to em- 
phasize the fact that the insured during this period 
of depression should study very carefully the phrase- 
ology of the laws under which they operate and the 
application of the law under what has seemed to be 
the most trying situation through which we have 
passed since this form of insurance has been adopt- 
ed. 

It is a well known fact that compensation insur- 
ance is not popular with a certain non-industrial 
group, and this group is continually endeavoring to 
modify the law in order to make it as unfavorable 
as possible, the idea being that compensation will 
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become so expensive that the old Employee’s Liability 
Act will become in vogue. 

There is also another group of extremely socially 
minded people, who, in their zeal, are always endea- 
voring to modify the act so that the worker will re- 
ceive more and more benefits without realizing the 
possible dangers to industry that may be incurred 
thereby. 

Industrialists everywhere want to be fair and 
just to those who work in their plants. However, 
with these two strong forces always waging warfare 
on them it is but natural that each year compensa- 
tion insurance rates will have a tendency to increase. 

There is also a third factor which perhaps should 
be mentioned. The longer compensation insurance is 
in vogue in any state the more the workers learn to 
take advantage of its applications and some times 
some of them learn to take an unfair advantage of 
its applications. Medical fees are becoming a rath- 
er prominent factor in the application of the law. 
The purport of this paragraph is to call the atten- 
tion of the textile mill executives to a close study 
of the law and particularly how it applies in this 
particular industry. 


HEN Congress was in session and taxes were 

being levied promiscuously, when appropria- 
tions were being asked for on every hand, the pub- 
lic and particularly the business man became very 
ments. Congress has ad- 
his general denounce- 
active and vociferous in 
journed and much of the clamor for cheaper govern- 
ment has disappeared. Congress will reconvene, 
state government will soon come into action again 
and the same old story will start again. The people 
who will control national and state destiny are now 
at home, or on the hustings. This is the time to get 
the message to Garcia. The men who are in sym- 
pathy with our distressed conditions and who will 
give us relief, are those who deserve office. 

The average public official is nearly always a 
professional politician, who builds up a machine for 
himself by political appointments and pie distribu- 
tion. His chief interest is self-perpetuation in of- 
fice. If it takes a statesmanlike act to do this, he 
does it; if it takes a little political duplicity to do 
it, he does that. 

In the language of Will Rogers, the United States 
needs a National Congress able to think in national 
terms and not a convocation of politicians and am- 
bassadors of American business interests. 

The state and nation need men who can forget 
self and a few interests and plan for the wider inter- 
ests of the people. 

Taxes cannot be lowered until expenses are low- 
ered. There are too many drawing state and nation- 
al doles. The state and nation are trying to do too 
many things for the people that the people can do 
for themselves. 

The National Economy League, headed by Ad- 
miral Byrd, is moving strongly for the reduction of 
public expenditures. Branches will be established in 
each state. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce will in- 
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itiate a nation wide campaign to decrease public ex- 
penditures. There are other organizations in various 
states but after all these efforts will not merit se- 
rious attention, because the legislatures are inactive. 
When they do get active it is too late to do much 
with them. Now is the time to reduce expenses by 
securing the right kind of men. 
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Comment o#f¢ Cotton Market 


New Orleans, August 15th, 1932. 
Test came a change decidedly better in the general 








business and economic situation during the past month. 

ere was a sharp recovery in the value of farm products, 

especially for cotton, and confidence appears to have been 

restored in Wall Street, which is reflected in the recent 

marked enhancement in the value of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The government’s first cotton crop condition report and 
production forecast, as of August 1st, released August 8th, 
was the paramount feature contributing to the big rise in 
the price of cotton, returns indicating a much smaller yield 
than generally looked for. Middling cotton in New Orleans 
recently advanced to 7.36, representing a recovery of $12.05 
per bale, compared with last season’s lowest price of 4.95 
as of June 9th, which was the lowest price for many years 
past. Compared with one month ago, Middling in New Or- 
leans today is 7.34 versus 5.71, representing a gain in value 
of $8.15 per bale. 

This is one of the things necessary (high prices for farm 
products) aside of improvement in the domestic and foreign 
demand, to cause a revival in industrial and business activi- 
ty, now so imperative to reduce unemployment, increase the 
buying power of the farmer, and bring about the return of 
prosperity, to which the government is lending every assist- 
ance by the numerous constructive measures to improve the 
credit situation. Additional constructive proposals are un- 
der consideration in the interest of farm and factory. 

Nature, it seems, so far as cotton is concerned, has 
worked in the interest of higher prices, there having been 
much rain in the central and eastern belts, except for a 
period of hot, dry weather, which served to destroy much of 
the weevil grub, without which the weevil situation would 
have been more menacing than it is. Of late there have been 
further rains in the eastern half of the belt, especially in 
Alabama and Georgia, but there was considerable rain also 
in the western belt, particularly in Texas, which afforded 
much relief where moisture was wanted, but while the rains 
in the Southwest were considered of benefit to the growing 
crop, they may make for increasing weevil activity, especial- 
ly in east Texas. 

July sales of domestic cotton goods were 157.1 per cent 
of production against 93.8 in June this year and 80.1 in July 
last year. Shipments were 116.9 per cent of production 
against 105.1 in June this year and 108.9 in July last year. 
Stocks at end of July decreased 7.8 per cent against a de- 
crease in June this year of 3.3 per cent and a decrease in 
July last year of 6.9 per cent. Unfilled orders at end of 
July increased 33.4 per cent against a decrease in June this 
year of 11.7 and a decrease in July last year of 21.6. 

EXTRACTS FROM SECRETARY HESTER’S ANNUAL COTTON 
REPORT 


American cotton, Bales— Season— 1931-32 1930-31 
CONEOINE SD) bw c ic ccsckwiccucnens 14,898,000 13,893,000 
Exports from United States, Including 

(OS EES Seer eee See 8,831,000 6,927,000 
Spinners takings (world) .......... . 14,099,000 11,828,000 
World’s consumption, including linters.. 13,331,000 11,856,000 
World’s consumption, exclusive of linters 12,580,000 11,045,000 
World’s carry-over, including linters .. 13,449,000 9,130,000 
World’s carry-over, exclusive of linters. 12,911,000 8,710,000 


Comparisons of the carry-over of lint cotton are append- 
ed for the three past years and for 1920-21, the latter due in 
a measure to a holding movement in the Atlantic States, 
viz: 

1931-32 1930-31 1929-30 1920-21 


9,480,000 6,126,000 4,055,000 6,374,000 
3,431,000 2,584,000 1,884,000 2,325,000 


In United States ... 
In Foreign Countries 





eee Sad ei “12,911,000 8,710,000 5,939,000 8,699,000 
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WORLD’S CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN COTTON, 
INCLUDING LINTERS 





Bales—Season— 1931-32 1930-31 

Se Sa. : ree “ah er 1,097,000 1,437,000 
U. S.—South ie eee pik s eS a 4,250,000 4,319,000 
ENR ie N F oe cnet cern oo. b arses GA 7,984,000 6,100,000 
| a ere ny tie eatat 13,331,000 11,856,000 
Lint cotton consumed ....... 5 cuts BS 12,580,000 11,045,000 
Linters consumed ......... bei 751,000 811,000 

13,331,000 11,856,000 


GOVERNMENT REPORT 
This season Last season 
Acreage, less 10 year average 
ON eee areas 36,161,000 40,693,000 (picked) 


ee ee ee eee 65.6 74.9 
Indicated yield per acre, Aug. 1st, 

RRO Perle 149.6 201.2 (final) 
Indicated production, Aug. ist, 

bales of 500 Ibs. gross weight 11,306,000 17,096,000 (final) 


SEASON’S INDICATED SUPPLY OF AMERICAN COTTON, 
EXCLUSIVE OF LINTERS 
Bales— Thisseason Last season 
World’s carry-over (Hester) ..... 12,911,000 8,710,000 
Government’s crop forecast ....... 11,306,000 17,096,000 (final) 


24,217,000 25,806,000 
BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JULY 


Indicated season’s supply, about ... 


Year— 1932 1931 1930 
Exports of yarn, pounds. 10,000,000 11,000,000 10,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards.. 198,000,000 177,000,000 197,000,000 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK — STATISTICS 


June July 
4 weeks 5 weeks 4 weeks 

1932 1932 1931 
i 141,673,000 200,597,000 209,050,000 
EE Ba oS nd eo SP lick 18 aS ce 222,616,000 188,158,000 167,555,000 
Bhrpments ............ 165,574,000 210,885,000 227,644,000 
7 RS eee 281,249,000 305,150,000 250,855,000 
Unfilled orders ........ 227,952,000 170,910,000 217,508,000 


Substance of Washington’s summary for week ended 
August 9th— 


“Temperatures were near normal in the central and east- 
ern portions of the cotton belt but continued considerably 
above normal in the western portion. Precipitation was 
rather frequent in most eastern States but only local in 
the western. In the more eastern States the rains were 
beneficial in many places but the dampness and frequent 
rains revived boll weevil activity. This is also true in the 
central southern portions.” 


Commenting on the crop situation as of August Ist, 
Washington stated in part: “The prospects for the crop 
are more uncertain than usual because boll weevils are pres- 
ent in greater numbers than in any year since 1928. The 
infestation is general practically all-over the cotton belt. 
but is worse in the Delta lands along the Mississippi River. 
Recent showery weather has favored the multiplication of 
weevils in many places, and if such weather should prevail 
during the next few weeks the loss of cotton from weevils 
would be even more than seems probable at this time. On 
the other hand, the plants are generally blooming and 
fruiting fairly well, and a period of hot, dry weather could 
materially improve the prospects. The amount of fertilizer 
applied to cotton this season was much less than for sev- 
eral years past, and in many places the plants are smaller 
than usual. This is one of the factors causing the relatively 
low condition of the crop.” 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 


Year— 1932 1931 1930 1929 Normal 
EP oe eS 2.42 3.08 1.06 2.62 2.60 
Nov. to July inclusive ... 26.64 22.80 20.16 25.56 22.86 


There appears to be a somewhat better demand for raw 
cotton than at this time last season. Compared with last 
year, spot sales at reporting southern markets for week 
ended August 12th were 64,719 bales versus 22,805. 

Likewise the export movement is freer than at this time 
last season, shipments from the United States, including 
Canada, for week ended August 12th were 100,000 bales 
versus 27,000, and from August 1st to August 12th 182,000 
egainst 58,000. 

Aside of the uncertainty of the future progress of the 
growing crop, there are features surrounding the supply sit- 
uation which are worthy of consideration. 

It is true that the world’s carry-over on August Ist was 
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PEPPERELL is “agreeably surprised” 


@ Read what this outstanding concern 
thinks of the New Saco-Lowell Long Draft 
Spinning recently installed in their plant 
at Lindale, Georgia. 































« . . . Our experience with this installation has 
convinced us more than ever of the great difference 
between old and new spinning. It seems to us that, 
in this particular case, the savings in manufacturing 
costs, and especially the excellent quality of the 
product turned out, have justified the expenditure 
for this new equipment. » 


r  ppepPERELL gg 
EA ie ; Manufacturing Company 
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of record breaking proportions, but much of it is probably 
hedged already, and it follows that these hedges will have 
to be bought back in time. Furthermore, this year the in- 
dicated crop as of August 1st was 5,790,000 bales smaller 
than last season’s final production. Consequently there will 
likely be much less hedging this season than was the case 
last season. Another feature of interest is: there is the 
promise of a revival of speculation this year, whereas last 
year it was insufficient to absorb hedges during the early 
marketing period except on a scale down. 

Day to day developments in primary textile markets were 
in the direction of sustained firmness in the price structure 
for the first time in many months, with the outlook encour- 
aging as to the probable demand in the future. 

Weather developments in the cotton region during the 
remainder of this month and developments in Washington 
and Wall Street will likely continue to have an important 
influence in shaping the future course of values. 


What 2 Nouthern Milisa4 poing 


NNOUNCEMENT was recently made by Cason J. Calla- 
A way of the completion of the organization of Calla- 
way Mills, a new comporation formed for the purpose of 
consolidating eight of the largest units in the Callaway 
group into one organization. The new corporation takes 
over the properties of the old companies, which surrender 
their charters. The group affected includes: Unity Cotton 
Mills, Unity Spinning Mills (including Oakleaf Mills), Elm 
City Cotton Mills (including Rockweave Mills), Hillside 
Cotton Mills, all of LaGrange; Manchester (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills; Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; and Calumet Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange and Hogansville. The new corporation also owns 
the control of the Valway Rug Mills and Valley Waste 
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Mills, LaGrange, and Truline, Inc., Roanoke, Ala. There 
will be no change in production or sales policies. 


The A, M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., have erected 
an additional building at a cost of about $15,000. It is 
understood that it will be equipped with machinery for fin- 
ishing yarns. The mill manufactures fine combed yarns at 
present. 


An addition to the cordage plant of W. H. Draper & 
Sons Co., Rocky Mount, N. C., is being erected with D. J. 
Rose & Sons as the contractors. It will be equipped with 
machinery moved from the company’s plant at Troy, N. Y. 


The Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
have been purchased by the Selma Mfg. Co., of Selma, Ala. 
A power plant is to be installed. 


William E. Hooper & Sons Co., Baltimore, Maryland, 
will install a McIntosh & Seymour, 1,000-hp. Diesel engine, 
to furnish electric power for driving mill machinery. 


An additional Barber-Colman automatic spooler and 
super-speed warper have been installed in Mill No. 3, Erwin 
Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 


D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C., has recently in- 
stalled a Barber-Colman automatic spooler and super-speed 
warper. 

Klotz Silk Mills, Reidsville, N. C., have been leased by 
the Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


Improvement work, including the replacement of 122 
spinning frames in the Granby plant, with equipment from 
the company’s plants at Lawrence, Mass., and the installa- 
tion of 79 40-inch E Model Draper looms, also from Law- 
rence, has been completed at the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
S. C. 
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Additional Equipment for 
Auburn Textile School. 

The following story has been distrib- 
uted from the new School of Textile 
Engineering, Auburn, Ala.: 

Important additions have been made 
to the equipment of Auburn’s school of 
textile engineering, ready for use at 
the opening of fall session on Septem- 
ber 6. Prof. E. W. Camp, head of the 
school, said the additions include tex- 
tile chemical, dyeing, and _ testing 
equipment designed and constructed 
under: direction of Prof. Charles B. 
Ordway, in charge of the textile chem- 
istry and dyeing department. 

Laboratory size units for cloth dye- 
ing, bleaching, and processing have 
been assembled. Consisting of a jigger, 
squeeze rolls, padder, and scouring out 
boxes, all units are so constructed that 
they may be used for complete and con- 
tinuous piece-goods processing and 
dyeing lay-out or as separate units. 
They will be either hand operated or 
motor driven. 

Each unit is so designed as to give 
similar ratios of dye-liquor to amount 
of fabrics being processed in the same 
manner as with full-size dyeing ma- 
chines. Shade-matching and working 
out of pot-dyeing formulas on these 
small units will be so stressed that a 
student may apply the dyeing or pro- 
cessing formulae on full-size machines. 
This instruction will be stressed in 





both junior and senior textile chemis-" 


try and dyeing courses. The types of 
dyes covered will be representative do- 
mestic and foreign made directs, vats, 
sulphurs, napthas, indigosols, and ba- 
sics. 

The laboratory printing machine has 
been refitted so that with the addition 
of cloth dyeing units, the Auburn 
school of textile engineering will have 
a complete layout of laboratory-size 
dyeing equipment whereby printing, 
dyeing of cloth, dyeing of yarns in the 
skein form and package yarns (four 
types of package machines) and raw 
stock (cotton—three units) may be 
done in as near practical mill condi- 
tions as possible. Two small hydro-ex- 
tractors and necessary drying units 
complete that needed requirement. 

Experimental work in the prepara- 
tion of sizing, waxes, starches, oils, tal- 
lows, and finishing compounds will be 
done in a mixing laboratory where stu- 
dents will prepare proper formulas 
first for use in pot size, then in five 
to 20 gallon mixing units, and finally 
on a mill-size Saco-Lowell cooking and 
mixing kettle under proper tempera- 
ture control. This will prove advan- 
tageous to all students in weaving, 
textile chemistry, and testing analysis 
since it will enable them to follow the 
preparation and application of sizing 
for warps throughout every process. 


All study of the penetration of siz- 


ing and starches on yarns will be con- 
ducted in two completely humidified 
laboratories, equipped with American 
Moistening Co. and Bahnson Co. units, 
by microseopical analysis and other 
testing apparatus. The Saybolt Viscos- 
imeter will be used in measuring vis- 
cosities at different time periods dur- 
ing preparation and application of the 
compounds and during storage also. 

The American Tool and Machine Co. 
co-operated in furnishing their newest 
model five-inch package yarn extrac- 
tor. The small cloth dyeing units were 
made up through the cooperation of the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
and the American Wringer Co. A 
“Lightnin” Mixer for 3-20 gallon lots 
was donated by the Mixing Equipment 
Co., Inc., a five-gallon mixer with cop- 
per coil was furnished by the Charles 
Ross Co., and the Bahnson Co. supplied 
their latest Model H Laboratory Hu- 
midification unit. 


Geist to Europe. 
Walter Geist, assistant manager, 


milling machinery department, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., was to sail Sept. 
9th for Europe, on the Europa. He will 
spend three months on the continent 
and the British Isles, studying condi- 
tions, and visiting A-C manufacturing 
and sales organizations, in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and other coun- 
tries. 
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OMETHING much more valuable to you than even 
the best of rubber and the strongest of cotton cord 





is built into Goodyear Belts for textile drives. 

It is the intimate knowledge which Goodyear has of 
textile mill requirements, gained from actual experience 
in equipping large fabric mills. 

How to design and how to build belts that will be subject 
4 to an absolute minimum of stretch, that will resist fraying 
A f ' 


r. 
a: 


under shifting, that will not rip or split at the center — 
these are a part of Goodyear experience, built into Good- 


year belting, and available to you at no premium cost. 


om as ey 


& For example, Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt is 


“thie 
the most nearly stretchless belt made. It is truly endless, 


made of cords laid side by side, bound with Goodyear rub- 
ber, and enclosed in a fabric envelope that is double on 
the pulley side. The cord carries the tensions; the cover 
takes the wear. An exceptionally serviceable belt for indi- 

TUNE IN: vidual motor drives in Vertical Openers, Pickers, Tappers 
Goodyear invites you to hear the and Twisters. 


Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra and a feature guest Other specially designed and constructed Goodyear Belts 


artist every Wednesday night, over are recommended for long wear and low replacement costs 
N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and 


Ricacitaneil Orebiien on Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 


and Breakers. 


Why not talk with the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man 


# E x * ) | L E — about belt equipment to assist your operations and save 


you money? He will call promptly at your suggestion. Write 


B E t T 4 N 4 : to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio,or Los Angeles,California,or your 
nearest Goodvear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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New Textile Equipment 


ePublications 
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Calculator for 
Figuring Yarn Numbers. 

Henry L. Scott Co., 101 Blackstone 
St., Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
Seott testing equipment, etc., have re- 
cently developed and are marketing a 
simple pocket calculator for figuring 
yarn numbers. The calculator is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which is half actual size. It is 
composed of a sturdy celluloid back 
which carries the graduated scale of 
numbers. Super-imposed on the face 
is a transparent celluloid face which 
turns and which carries the indicator 
points. 


The figuring of the calculator has 


been based on well known mathemat- 
and its 


ical laws, use eliminates the 
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® EASY FIGURING 


ALL YARN NUMBERS 
HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 





New Yarn Calculator 


need of charts and books in computing 
yarn sizes and numbers and in deter- 
mining’ comparative yarn sizes be- 
tween cotton and rayon, or silk, jute, 
worsted, Calculations are based 
on weighing 120 yards of yarn or rov- 
ing in grains, and setting one point of 
the indicator on this weight, the size 
of the yarn or roving is then read di- 
rectly against the indicator marked for 
the yarn system desired—whether cot- 
ton, jute, silk, rayon, worsted, asbes- 
tos, etc. The long line running through 
“Cotton” is set on the weight in grains 
of the sample, and this automatically 
sets the other indicators on the cor- 
rect reading for all kinds of yarn; 
this obviously makes a comparison of 
yarn sizes in the different systems a 
simple matter. 

Provision is made on the dial 
correcting cotton yarn 7 


ete. 


for 


size to 7 per 


cent or normal regain. The line figures 
the size with 7 per cent moisture; if 
the moisture 


is known, and is not 7 





a 


per cent, the indicator is set to the 
actual weight in grains, and the yarn 
size read against graduations corres- 
ponding with the known moisture re- 
gain of the specimen taken. In other 
words, the long line gives the yarn size 
in the conventional manner with no 
consideration for moisture. Reading 
against the moisture graduation, when 
regain is known, gives size at normal 
regain, or what the size would actually 
be if the yarn had a normal moisture 
content. 

As stated, the calculator is to be used 
also in calculating yarn sizes and com- 
parative size with the following sys- 
tems: Cotton, worsted, wool run, wool 
cut, jute, asbestos, “Typp”, silk, and 
rayon. 
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New Lubricant Which Metal-Plates 
Gears and Bearing Surfaces. 


Lubriplate Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, have intro- 
duced into the textile industry a new 
and revolutionary product, Lubriplate, 
a white color grease which, it is point- 
ed out, offsets wear on bearings by de- 
positing upon metal wearing surfaces 
a fine, smooth and tenacious coat of 
plating of zinc. The product has been 
subjected to four years of testing in 
Great Britain and this country. 

The manufacturers explain that 
there is a distinction between reduc- 
tion of friction and reduction of wear; 
that while minimized friction prevents 
deterioration of wearing parts and pro- 
longs the life of machinery, still metal 
at high speeds or under heavy stress 
generates within itself electrolytic ac- 
tion which causes corrosion and event- 
ually breakage. The new product, it is 
explained, reverses this electrolytic ac- 
tion by utilizing the minute electrical 
discharges to deposit the film men- 
tioned to actually build up on the part 
being worn. 

The character of Lubriplate, the ma- 
kers state, is such that, as a white col- 
or grease, it does not stain and spoil 
fabrics and materials in process. “A 
recent test,” they declare, “conducted 
in a large silk mill, proved that Lubri- 
plate failed to leave an iron oxide 
stain. In order to make 
doubly sure, some of the lubricant was 
taken from a hearing which had been 
in use for some time, and smeared 


assurance 
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across a warp.” It is stated that after 
the regular washing and dyeing pro- 
cesses, no trace could be found of stain 
or iron oxide. 


Another test reported was: “A loom 
with 26 main bearings, fitted with 


either pressure fittings for grease, or 
oil cups for oil, had been running eight 
hours a day at 190 picks per minute 
for several weeks, with lubricant re- 
newal at frequent intervals, and too 
high an operating temperature due to 
the high speed of the loom. At the be- 
ginning of the test, all bearings were 
cleaned out and Lubriplate forced 
through each fitting, after which the 
loom was run for about one hour to 
allow the new lubricant to penetrate 
through every bearing and part. The 
loom was then shut down and the prop- 
er grade of Lubriplate forced through 
each fitting again until it showed 
through the sides of the bearing. The 
loom was then started and has been 
running many weeks on this one lubri- 
cation with no renewal of lubricant.” 
Many of the bearing surfaces on this 
loom, it was further stated, were found 
to be badly oxidized and scuffed. Dur- 
ing the test, observation showed no 
longer evidence of oxidation and that 
the bearings and shafting surfaces had 
been effectively metal-plated, it was 
pointed out; an accurate wattage check 


showed an average saving of about 
1 /10th-hp. 
It is further explained that with 


the new lubricant, under test condi- 
tions, it is necessary to oil only once 
a week and to grease but once a month, 
with a subsequent reduction in main- 
tenance and an increase in loom effi- 
ciency. 

The product has been found especial- 
ly adaptable in cases where high oper- 
ating speeds produce alarmingly high 
operating temperatures, the manufac- 


turers point out. On oil ring type 
bearings on woolen ecards, with ma- 


chine bronze_liners and ball bearings, 
reduction of bearing temperature to 
100 degrees F., elimination of seepage, 
reduction of lubrication to every oth 
er day, is reported through the appli- 
eation of Lubriplate. 

where 
and 


and 
presence 


In washing rooms, 
the constant of water 
steam quickly corrodes and rusts bear- 
ings and gears; in print and dye works, 
and in bleacheries, successful applica- 
tions have been made, it is explained. 
Several manufacturers of chains for 
dryers have, it is explained, recon- 
structed their link units and provided 
them with Zerk fittings to accommo- 
date the new lubricant. 


dye 


The distributors point out that the 
viscosity of the lubricant varies but lit- 
tle and that the surface tension is 
high, forcing it to cling even wnder 
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HAVE YOU 


CONSIDERED 

T H E Q U E S t | O N of High Draft Spinning, which, 
put more scientifically, means MORE PERFECT 
FIBRE CONTROL? Every spinner must eventu- 
ally adopt it. 
© H & B's System is of the simplest descrip- 
tion, yet attains all the advantages that may be 
claimed by other more costly systems now on 
the market. 
@ Why not tackle the job right now? We can 
show you how to convert your Ring Frames with 
very little alteration to existing constructional 


detail. 


H. & BX. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


ATLANTA OFFICE 


815 THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NAT'L BANK BUILDING 
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unusual uSage. 

Lubriplate Corporation, which con- 
trols the patents and patents pending 
under which Lubriplate is manufac- 
tured, is rapidly expanding into an 
efficient national organization, it is 
announced, with a large staff of lu- 
brication engineers constantly in the 
field. 


New "Utility" Twister. 

Atwood Machine Company, Stoning- 
ton, Conn., have recently introduced 
the new “Utility” Twister. This is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The manufacturers point out that the 
new machine is characterized by sim- 
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plicity and reliability, with proven 
principle of design, skilled workman- 
ship, etc. Standard equipment, it is 
pointed out, “includes ‘cone top’ spin- 
dles that run true and stay straight 
The improved Atwood step provides 
maximum oil capacity. The design of 
this machine permits the modernization 
of B and C twisters into the ‘Utility’ 
type readily.” Atwood Machine Com 
pany also manufacture the “Monarch” 
twister. 


Engineering Data on 


Industrial Rubber Goods. 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has just issued a new, condensed 
catalog giving engineering data and 
information never before published 
on principal industrial rubber goods. 
It is entitled “Engineering Data, In- 
dustrial Rubber Goods.” Among the 
condensed engineering data is a table 
on rubber transmission belting, which 
gives at a glance horsepower capaci- 
ties, minimum pulley diameters, leath- 
er belt equivalents and list prices on 
all commonly used sizes of transmis- 
sion belts. Another table covers con- 
veyor belts, and instructions are given 
on how to figure the required sizes in 
plies of a conveyor belt without using 
a formula. Another table is a practi- 
eal means whereby an engineer may 
estimate the pressure required te de- 
liver a desired amount of liquid 
through hose of various diameters. A 
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long list of other subjects are also 
covered in the booklet. 


New Spun Bemberg Yarn. 

American Bemberg Corporation, 261 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, have 
announced the introduction of spun 
Bemberg yarn, developed and perfect- 
ed in co-operation with Nyanza Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I. The new yarn, 
called “Sunspun”, is of outstanding in- 
terest in the development of quality 
fabric having a wool-like character, and 
patterned weaves sponsored for fall. 
The manufacturers explain that, com- 
parable to fine imported worsted 
yarns, “Sunspun’” makes available a 


The Atwood Util- 
ity Twister 


superior synthetic spun yarn having 
the high strength, natural subdued lus- 
ter, and soft rich hand essential to 
the achievement of desired fabric ef- 
fects in the new semi and heavy sheer 
constructions, rough surfaced weaves 
and light soft “woolen” textures of 
present interest. 

A wide variety of fabrics of “Sun- 
spun” and mixtures of “Sunspun” with 
other fibers has been developed by 
Bemberg, intensive creative endeavor 
being a major factor in fabric futures 
in the opinion of the Fabrics Creation 
Department. The new fabrics include 
panama, ratine, cote de cheval, ar- 
mure, leno, matelasse, frosted and 
chevron types. 

The importance of fabric novelty, 
particularly in rough surfaced tex- 
tures, is reflected in diversity of sur- 
face treatments and patterned weaves 
in a group of woolen-like light and 
heavy sheers. 

The new yarn lends itself particu- 
larly well, according to Bemberg’s Fab- 
rics Creation Department, to mixtures 
using a Bemberg crepe warp and “Sun- 
spun” filling. Its high strength, how- 
ever, makes it suitable also for warp 
use, it is pointed out. 

Nyanza Mills, pioneers in handling 
synthetic staple fibers, perfected “Sun- 
spun” after careful study of the prob- 
lems involved with the technical staff 
of the American Bemberg Corporation. 
Plain, ratine, crepe, and novelty spun 
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Bemberg fibers are now available. Re 
garding “Sunspun”, John G. Oswald, 
general manager, and Forest W. Boyd, 
sales manager, Nyanza Mills, say: 
“This yarn, in our opinion, finishes the 
nearest to natural silk of any artifi- 
cial staple we have ever handled. Its 
fineness as a staple together with its 
multifilament structure is a decided 
asset in the finished product, tending 
to create a loftiness and fullness in 
fabrics which provides luxurious hand 
and texture. The yarn is entirely dif- 
ferent from, and in our opinion far 
superior to, any synthetic spun yarn 
yet developed.” 

Sunspun is now available to manu- 
facturers. Samples of 70s/2, 50s/2, 
30s /3 have already been shipped to a 
number of leading silk mills. 


New Line of Vulcanized 
Supply Parts for Looms. 

Denman Tire & Rubber Company, 
Warren, Ohio, have announced the de- 
velopment of a new type of material 
which is being used in the manufacture 
of a recently developed line of pickers 
and other parts for looms. The mater- 
ial used is fabric bonded by rubber 
and vulcanized as a unit. A high grade 
fabric—14-ounce chafer—is used. The 
company points out that the choice of 
a rubber compound is the basis of the 
success in applying this idea to pick- 
ers. There are two separate stocks 
used. The black gum used to hold the 
fabric layers together is an ebonite 
base; that is, the rubber is saturated 
with sulphur, so that it is chemically 
inert, so that neither time nor atmos- 
pheric conditions will alter it; this, it 
is pointed out, eliminates the natural 
deterioration of soft rubber. 

This ebonite base is so compounded 
as to render it quite flexible to prevent 
distortion under great strain and shat- 
tering under severe shock. The com- 
pany states that the strength of this 
rubber is approximately four times 
that of leather. 

The other rubber compound is also 
of the stable ebonite nature. It is made 
more flexible, however, in order to con- 
form to the shuttle points which pen- 
etrate it. It also contains about 20 
per cent ground cotton fiber to over- 
come any tendency to flow under im- 
pact. 

Parallel blocks are made with the 
ebonite base, although they are hard- 
ened instead of softened, specially 
compounded to resist oil and to lower 
the tendency to chip. 

Pickers for the Crompton & Knowles 
box type of looms are unique, it is ex- 
plained, in that the bearing over the 
slide rod is formaldehyde type resin, 
being impervious to oil and possessing 
long wearing properties. 
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Crystal White Soap has earned a high reputation 
through years of use. It is the biggest selling 
laundry soap in the West and Northwest. 


Octagon Laundry Soap is the largest selling 
laundry and household soap in the Southern 
States and one of the largest in the East. 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


has made these products famous 
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its use. 


Palmolive Beads is being used by More than one-third of American 
millions for the safe washing of fine women now use Super Suds, new 
fabrics. Recommended by leading bead soap sensation for faster, easier 
silk manufacturers. dishwashing. 


Palmolive Soap is by far the largest- 
selling toilet soap in the world. Over 
20,000 beauty experts recommend 
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Texolive Kwiksolv 
(An Olive Oil Soap) 


Texolive Kwiksolv is an olive 
oil soap in spongy-form. Its sol- 
ubility and direct action will 
surprise you. (Contains 92% real 
soap.) 


PV Yeats 
OLIVE O11 SOAY | 
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Arctic Olive Oil Soap 
(Bar, Bulk, Chip) 


This item is produced from 
100% olive oil foots. Mild, neu- 
tral, rinses freely. Is especially 
valuable in processing silks, 
woolens, rayons and similar 
fabrics. 





Texolive (Bar, Bulk, Chip or 
Granules) 

Texolive is identical to Arctic 
Olive Oil Soap, except that it 
contains a small percentage of 
coconut oil to produce addi- 
tional sudsing qualities. 


_—— 
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Arctic Crystal Flakes 
(Or Granulated) 


Arctic Crystal Flakes is our 
finest high-grade,all-tallow 
soap, approximately 42° titre, 
88% plus real soap content. It 
produces high tension, elastic 
suds 


The same strict standards of 
quality govern the making of 
our famous textile soaps 


HE maker of these world 
famous products offers you 
textile soaps that guarantee 
quality work at low cost. The 
same careful preparation, the 
identical strict standards of qual- 
ity which are responsible for the 
recognized world leadership of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet products 
is maintained in every batch of 
soap we ship to your plant. 
Our scientifically prepared 
olive oil soaps—for years favored 


by the textile industry—are the 


result of more than 125 years of 


soapmaking experience. Results 
in textile plants throughout the 
country have proved they do 
their work better and quicker... 


that they assure the quality of 


finished goods week in and 
week out. 

Why not give these quality 
soaps an opportunity to prove 
their merit in your plant? Write 
today for prices and a trial run. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY 


MILW AUKEE 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 





Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is known and used 


everywhere. For 30 years 
it has been the world's 
largest selling toothpaste 


Palmolive Shaving Cream 


s the favorite of more men 
than any other kind, the 
argest selling shaving 
ream in the world. 


Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream is second only to 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 
in sales and popularity the 
world over 


BULLETINS FREE 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Dept. T-29, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without charge or obligation please send me the following: 


0) Industrial Soap Catalogue . . 


Tf} 


Name 


O Degumming and Dyeing Bulletin 


0 Building Cleanliness Booklet 


Compan) 


0 Prices on items I am interested in 


(Please name products) 


Address 


0 Samples for Laboratory Exami- 
nation (Please name products) | C7/) State 
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NEWS [TEMS with 


a ‘Jextile §lant 
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Georgia Tech to Operate 


Special Courses in Textiles. 
The Textile Department at the Geor- 


gia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
will give special courses in textiles to 
students who have had adequate prep- 
aration, it is announced by Charles A. 
Jones, the recently appointed director 
of the school. These special courses 
will be in addition to the regular four- 
year course. Excellent opportunities 
are presented for specialty work in cot- 
ton grading and stapling; cotton pro- 
dyeing; designing; fabric 
analysis; knitting; rayon; and testing, 
in these special courses, and the school 
is well equipped to give advance work 
in each line of study. Upon applica- 
tion, a schedule will be arranged based 
upon the requirements of each student. 


cessing ; 


Improved Breton Minerol Process 
Equipment for Spraying Cotton. 


Borne Serymser Company, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City, announce 
that the improved Breton Minerol 
process equipment for spraying cotton 
has been installed at the A. M. Smyre 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, N. 
C., and has been in operation for many 
weeks. Due’ to recent improvements, 
including a mechanical metering sys- 
tem for definite measurement of the 
Minerol, the company explains that it 
is possible for the mill to apply the 
lubricant efficiently, under accurate 
control and in quantities sufficient to 
accomplish better results in manufac 
turing. 

Claims have been made in the past 
for this process, such as: savings in 
eotton: reduction of dust and lint; 
prevention of static; better running 
cotton: uniform numbers; compact 
Sliver; less end breakage; cleaner 
yarns; better carding, ete. 

Now, the manufacturers point out, 
all of these items have been materially 
increased. Another improvement ex- 
plained is the Minéro] used for spray- 
ing. It is pointed out that this prod- 
uct has now been designed to help re- 
move the “kinky” nature of the cotton 
and to assist to a greater extent the 
fibers to straighten out and parallel. 
This, it is pointed out, is a hygroscopic 
property or the retention of moisture 
content to facilitate the machining of 
textile fibers, valuable in cleaning, 





rs 


earding and drawing the fibers. This 
company, who are the patentees of the 
original process and originators of the 
improved equipment, explain that it 
is available without investment in ma- 
chinery under a new arrangement. 


Plans for Southern Textile Exposition 
Greenville, $. C. October 17-22. 

Plans ure shaping up rapidly for the 
Tenth Southern Textile Exposition, to 
be held at Textile Hall, Greenville, S. 
C., during the week of October 17th to 
22nd inclusive. 

A number of conventions to be held 
during and in conjunction with the Ex- 
position have been announced. The 
first is the meeting of the textile di- 
vision of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 19th. Henry M. Burke, manager 
of the Dutchess Bleachery Incorporat- 
ed, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the division. Harry D. Learn- 
ard is to be chairman of the meeting 
and of a committee to arrange for the 
details, which includes John A. Mc- 
Pherson, J. B. Mayo and Earle Stall of 
Greenville, and S. B. Earle, of Clemson 
College. 

On Thursday, October 20th, the au- 
tumn meeting of the board of govern- 
ment of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association will be held in 
Greenville, according to announcement 
by B. B. Gossett, president of the as- 
sociation. The meeting will be held at 
the Poinsett Hotel. 

On Friday, October 21st, the sem1- 
annual convention of the Southern 
Textile Association, to include a lunch- 
eon and a dance at the Poinsett Hotel, 
will take place. 

The exposition itself, as the main 
attraction for the week, will open on 
Monday, October 17th, and will con- 
tinue daily from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., 
except Saturday, October 22nd, when 
it closes at 6 P. M. 

Thousands of automobiles from the 
cotton manufacturing states will be 
driven to the exposition, judging by the 
number of applications which have 
been received for parking privilege 
tags. While the number of exhibitors 
will not exceed those in 1930, the char- 
acter of the exhibits will be equally as 
interesting. 

The prevailing colors to be used in 





decorating the hall this year will be in 
the shades of two well-known southern 
flowers, coreopsis and larkspur, what 
is commonly known as yellow and light 
violet. There will be festoons of south- 
ern made cloth in these shades, re- 
lieved at intervals by decorative de- 
signs in green. 

The annex will be decorated with 
cloth in similar shades. 


Atlanta Office of Staley 
Moved to Glenn Building. 
Announcement is made that the At- 
lanta offices of Staley Sales Corpor- 
ation and the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company, have been removed 
from the First National Bank Build- 
ing to 721 Glenn Building, Spring and 
Marietta Streets, Atlanta, Ga. William 
H. Randolph, Jr., is manager. The tel- 
ephone number is WAlInut 0476. 


To Issue Cotton Tyee Standards 


for Additional Staple Lengths. 
Standard and physical forms for cot- 


ton staple lengths of 13 16, 29 32, and 
31/32 inch have been authorized by the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture and 
will be prepared and distributed, it is 
announced by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The announcement states, ‘Descrip- 
tive standards for these lengths of 
staple were promulgated several years 
ago by the department. Representatives 
of the various organizations participat- 
ing in the staple standards conference 
in Washington, July 18 to 21st, were 
invited by the Bureau to discuss the 
question of the representation of these 
staples and physical types. This discus- 
sion brought out statements that cot- 
ton is being regularly bought and sold 
on these descriptions both in the do- 
mestic and in the export trade. Ad- 
verse arguments were found to be di- 
rected more against the principle of 
recognizing steps of 32nds of an inch 
than against the proposal to represent 
in physical form the standards previ- 
ously established for these lengths. 
Careful examination by the department 
both of the question and of the record 
of the discussion has led to the con- 
clusion that physical types for these 
lengths would be useful, and that the 
weight of evidence is in favor of their 
promulgation. Physical representations 
of the lengths above one-inch have been 
available in steps of 32nds of an inch 
since 1925. 

“Prior to the effective date of the 
new original representations, types of 
the three lengths referred to will be 
prepared by the Bureau for distribu- 
tion purposes at the usual fee of $1.00 
each. These may be used permissively 
during the year in the purchase and 
sale of cotton in spot transactions.” 
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TYPE BTA... 


An adjustable-speed 
a-e. motor with shunt 
characteristies 
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The Right Drive for 


Sanforizing Machines 


HE BTA motor has the highest efficiency obtainable in alternat- 
ing-current, adjustable-speed operation. It has an infinite number 
of speed points over the complete speed range; you can adjust its 
speed to meet the particular requirements of the cloth going through 
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BTA motor driving a Morrison Machine Company 
sanforizing machine 


General Electric also has a complete line of direct-current 


motors and control for sanforizing machines 











the sanforizing machine. In adjusting 
the cloth at the beginning of the process, 
the BTA motor provides a low speed 
for threading. 


Its control is simple—a_ push-button- 
operated full-voltage starter. Speed 
adjustment is easily made either with 
a convenient hand-wheel or pilot motor 
with push-button control. 

Investigate the BTA motor for driving 
your sanforizing and other finishing 
machines. [ts accurate speed control 
assures a perfectly uniform process. 
The nearest G-E office has complete 
information. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


200-583 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 








GEORGE S. HARRIS, who was re- 
cently appointed as textile experi 
and purchasing agent for the cen- 
tral cotton distribution office of 
the American Red Cross, is making 
his residence ‘and headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. The purpose of 
the central cotton distribution of- 
fice is to convert into cloth the half 
million bales of Government cotton 
voted by Congress for relief pur- 
poses. The method of conversion 
will be to exchange the cotton with 
mills for manufactured goods, at 
cost or market, whichever is lower. 
Mr. Harris is a former president of 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
and recently president of Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and 
Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills. 


E. W. MARTIN has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation, 2 Park Av- 
enue, New York City, according to 
announcement of HOWARD N. Cap- 
PEL, vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Martin, who for the past 
two years has 
been in charge 
of the Philadel- 
phia office of the 
corporation, has 
been affiliated 
with the textile 
industry for the 
past 13. years, 
having original- 
ly started with 
the Booth Man- 
ufacturing Com- 
pany in New 
Bedford, working through the card- 
ing, spinning, weaving and design- 
ing departments. Later he became 
connected with the sales force of 
Harding Tilton & Co., cotton yarn 
department, representing them in 
the New York and Pennsylvania 
territory. When the Nyanza Mills 
opened their own sales department, 
he joined them in charge of the 
New York City and Pennsylvania 
territories, and left the Nyanza 
Mills to join the Tubize company. 





E. W. Martin 


J. G. HILLBORN has been put in 
charge of the Pennsylvania terri- 
tory for Tubize Chatillon Corpora- 
tion, succeeding E. W.MARTIN. Mr. 


Hillborn has been in the yarn bus- 
iness for ten years, being original- 
ly with Franklin D’Olier & Co., in 
Pennsylvania and later in charge 
of the Chattanooga office for Can- 
non Mills. He left the latter com- 
pany to represent American Enka 
Co., in Pennsylvania, when they as- 
sumed the sale of their own yarn. 
Mr. Hillborn is making his head- 
quarters at the Tubize office, 1600 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


S. H. SHERMAN has been elected 
assistant secretary and treasurer 
of Lenoir Cotton Mills, at Lenoir, 
and the Nelson Cotton Mill Co., and 
Whitnel Cotton Mills, at Whitnel, 
N. C., and B. B. HAYES has been 
elected to a similar position in the 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co., Caldwell 
Cotton Mill Co., at Hudson, and the 
Moore Cotton Mill Co., at Lenoir. 
Both men also retain their posi- 
tion as superintendents at the re- 
spective mills. 


S. M. BUTLER is secretary and 
treasurer of the Rudisill Spinning 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. He is also 
assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the Carlton Yarn Mills and Nu- 
way Spinning Mills, Cherryville, N. 
C. 


W. R. THIGPEN has been made 
overseer of the napping room at 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. 
He succeeds RAYMOND MILTON, 
who recently resigned. 


JOHN E. SMITH has been made 
overseer of weaving at Mills Mill 
No. 2, Woodruff, S. C., succeeding 
R. A. LITTLEJOHN. Mr. Smith was 
promoted from second hand of the 
department. 


M. L. Cupp has been promoted 
to general overseer of weaving at 
the Conestee Mills, Conestee, S. C. 


W. D. ANDERSON, president of 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga., has succeeded Dr. W. C. HAm- 
RICK, of Gaffney, S. C., as chair- 
man of the print cloth committee, 
which represents the majority of 
print cloth mills and selling agen- 
cies. 
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R. A. LITTLEJOHN has become 
overseer of weaving at Mill No. 4, 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C. He 
has been in a similar position at 
Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, S. C. 


FRANK E. HEYMER has accepted 
the position of superintendent at 
the Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C. 
He was formerly at Piedmont Cot- 
ton Mills, Egan, Ga. 


HAROLD T. BUCK is now repre- 
senting Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
of Providence, R. I., in the Geor- 
gia and Alabama territory, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. He is a 
son of ROBERT E. BUCK, southern 
manager of the company. His 
brother, R. E. Buck, JR., is in 
charge of the Greenville, S. C., of- 
fice of the company. 


HEARN SWINK has been made 
secretary of Cannon Mills Com- 
pany, Kannapolis, N. C., succeeding 
the late THOMAS T. SMITH. 


Obituary. 


J. B. COUNCIL, JR., super-ntend- 
ent of the Puritan Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., died on Saturday, July 
23rd, following an illness resulting 
from an intestinal disorder. He 
was 30 years of age, and had pre- 
viously been superintendent of the 
Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., 
and the Mayfair Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. 


J. E. Moore, president of the 
Grace and Tower Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., died recently at 
the age of 58 years, following an 
extended illness. He was also a 
director of the Carolina Knitting 
Mills. He is survived by Mrs. 
Moore, two children, two brothers 
and one sister, all of Burlington. 


WILLIAM MARNOCK, overseer of 
dyeing at the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
S. C., was killed instantly early 
Sunday morning, July 24th, when 
his car in which he was riding ov- 
erturned near Greer, S. C. Mr. 
Marnock was a native of Dover, N. 
H., and had been connected with 
the Pacific Mills for several years. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 


DECREASED 
| MACHINERY COSTS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


NEW AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
AND 


SUPER-SPEED WARPERS 


Radically differing from other types of winding and warping mach- 
inery, Barber-Colman New Automatic Spoolers and Super-Speed 
Warpers provide 50% increase in production and 25% 
decrease in machinery costs over our former machines. Sub- 
stantial reductions in number of operators required, every knot a true 
weavers knot, the elimination of kinks, and marked improvements in 
the weave room are only a few of the many benefits obtained; in 


addition, the machines are capable of handling a wide variety of yarns. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 


Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer's Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Six—Continued from July Issue 


4 concluding the fifth installment, Old-Timer and 
Jim were in the card room. Here, in resuming 
the series, we find them still there, this time talking 
about card room bobbins mainly. Old-Timer gives 
Jim some pointers on the bobbin cleaning machine, 
and also explains how he orders his card room bob- 
bins by gauge; and how he has his bobbin butts 
made larger than usual. He then gives some help- 
ful pointers about keeping records of cone belts. 
Next month we will find them in the spinning room. 


(Note: Since this series is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
regular type represent Oxp-TIMER’s part of the conversa- 
tion, and those in italics are Jim’s part.) 


(Continued from July Issue.) 


By the way, JIM, you have one of those roving 
bobbin cleaners, haven’t you? 

No, OLD-TIMER, we have two. 

Never mind now, don’t get that foolishness start- 
ed again. I am making an honest effort to give our 
good readers the benefit of our experience so that 
they can profit by our mistakes. 

Well, what in heck has that got to do with a bob- 
bin cleaner? Do you think our readers are such a 
set of boobs that they don’t know what a bobbin clean- 
er is? 

JIM, will you please shut up and give me a chance 
to say what I started to say about the bobbin cleaner, 
and then maybe you will not believe you are so darn 
smart after all, because I can readily see you have not 
had the same experience with a bobbin cleaner that 
I have, or more likely the same thing has happened in 
your mill and you are such a smart guy that you have 
not found it out yet. 





Go to it, OLD-TIMER, and get it off your chest. I’U 
bet a chew of Battle Axe that you found a tooth out 
of the cylinder clothing, or a screw put in backward, 
or something. Come on, tell us what the wonderful 
discovery is. 

Not a thing wrong with the bobbin cleaning ma- 
chine, JIM, but something wrong with the overseer 
who looked after it. When we first put our bobbin 
cleaner in, it took off of our bobbins all the splinters 
which had been made by cutting the roving off with 
a knife, and we all thought that was about the nicest 
thing we had seen. (The bobbins were not made of 
rock maple). Well, in a few months our overseer no- 
ticed on one of his tension inspections, which we have 
mentioned, that the ends were showing up pretty slack 
as the frames were started off after doffing. Then, 
after considerable investigation, we found that the 
bobbin machine was set so deep that it was gradually 
reducing the diameter of our bobbins. 

Holy smoke! We sure did watch that machine 
after that; we set it so it would just take the roving 
off, but not cut the bobbin, and that is the way, I un- 
derstand, the makers of the machine want it set. 

Now, JIM, what you got to say? Have you noticed 
whether your two machines are reducing the diam- 
eter of your bobbins or not? 

Say, OLD-TIMER, tell ’em how you buy bobbins. 

But you did not answer my question, Mr. Smart 
Alec. 

Do you know, OLD-TIMER, I thought that was a 
good idea when you explained to me how you always 
bought bobbins by a gauge and never by a sample bob- 
bin. How about explaining that to us? 

I say, JIM, do you know whether your two bobbin 
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How Old-Timer Changed Bobbin Butts. 

a, outside diameter of standard bobbin. 

b, outside diameter of bobbin made of 
the special large block. 


machines— 
Oh! You go some place, OLD-TIMER, and don’t 
bother me about bobbin machines. 
Well, I’ll answer your question if you won’t answer 
mine. 
Buy Bobbins to Gauge. 


Years ago, JIM, it was a general custom to buy fly 
frame bobbins by sample; that is, when they sent in 
an order for new bobbins, the overseer or superintend- 
ent would pick out a good bobbin from stock and send 
it along with the order, saying, “Make bobbins like 
sample submitted.” The bobbin factory would set up 
their machines and make the bobbins to the diameter 
of the sample bobbin. Of course there is always some 
variation in the diameter of the bobbins in making 
them, and sometimes by natural shrinkage in the ma- 
terial. The next time that mill ordered bobbins they 
were likely to pick out a sample that was 1/32 or 1/64- 
inch under size, and just as likely to do the same 
thing the next time, with the result that the diameter 
of the bobbins in the average mill varied considerably 
with a resultant variation in tensions. 

Then the frame hands of course would shift the 
cone belt to tighten up the slack ends and thereby 
stretch the tight ends. We had gauges made, and 


now the fly frame builders make them, so that every 
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mill should have a set of these gauges, and when you 
order bobbins, simply say so many bobbins for a 7x31% 
frame, or whatever size frame it is, to be made to fit 
gauge submitted. You can send a bobbin along to 
merely show the type bobbin you want, but be sure 
you tell them the bobbin is not sent as a sample to 
make bobbins by. 

Yeah, OLD-TIMER, you refer to several years ago, 
but I was over at— 

Hold on, JIM, you must not state places or names 
of mills when we are talking to our readers. 

Well, Frank— 

Shut up! I said you must not state the names of 
the mills where you see these things. 

Sure, I heard you the first time, but Frank is not 
the name of a mill, he’s the superintendent, you old 
fool, and he was ordering bobbins by a sample because 
the bobbin salesman was there and he waited till they 
brought a sample bobbin out of the mill for him. 


Using Larger Butts on Bobbins. 


Really, Jim, I feel so ashamed of myself sometimes, 
when I stumble onto a simple little idea that is worth 
thousands of dollars to my firm, to think I have gone 
along all these years without having that thought be- 
fore. 

Yeah, guess you are about right, OLD-TIMER. It 
does look sometimes that most any simpleton would 
have thought of a certain little improvement on a ma- 
chine or in the method of operation that we have gone 
along with for years and years. But something 
prompted you to say what you did; suppose you give 
us the thought as an illustration. 

Well, JIM, we were talking about card room bob- 
bins, weren’t we? 

Sure! What about them? 

Oh, nothing in particular, but a lot in general, as 
the fellow says. You of course know, as all overseers 
and superintendents do, that practically all card room 
bobbins give out at the butt. Manufacturers, and 
overseers and superintendents have done all kinds of 
experimenting to prevent the bobbins from giving out 
at the butt so badly. They made them metal bound— 
they put wire around the butt—and did many other 
things to protect the butt. 

Most of these ideas did some good by making the 
bobbin last longer, but still the large percentage, in 
fact most of bobbins, gave out at the butt. 

A few years ago I asked a bobbin manufacturer to 
make me some 7x3 bobbins out of the blocks they 
usually made a 9x44 bobbin out of, and let the butt 
or outside diameter of the bottom of the 7x8 bobbin 
be as large as a 9x4% bobbin. 

When these bobbins came in I saw at once that 
the problem was solved. The butt of the 7x3 bobbin 
had .enough stock or wood in it to prevent it from 
breaking. Therefore, I at once carried the idea along 
to the 9x41%4 bobbins by having them made out of 
blocks which the manufacturer had gotten out to 
make 11x51%% bobbins. Of course the blocks the man- 
ufacturers used to make the slubber bobbins were the 
largest blocks they had, so we got them to get out a 
block to make slubber bobbins out of that was as much 
larger in proportion as the intermediate bobbin block 
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was larger than the speeder bobbin block. 

These bobbins of course cost more, because the 
bobbin manufacturer has to use so much more stock 
(wood) to get out this extra large butt. However, 
there is not the slightest doubt that it more than 
justifies the extra cost, and if you will just have one 
order made with the large butt you will agree with 
me. 

We have never had to replace one of these bob- 
bins, and my honest opinion is that they will last 
almost indefinitely. We have at last learned how to 
have a fly frame bobbin made that will not give out 
at the butt. (The accompanying sketch, Fig. 20, ilus- 
trates how this change was made). 

Think of the thousands of dollars these bobbins 
would have saved the mills, Jim, if we had only had 
sense enough to have them made this way twenty 
years ago. When I think about it this way, I’m 
ashamed of myself. 

Say, OLD-TIMER, do you realize how long we have 
been talking about the card room? Suppose we go on 
up to the spinning before our readers get tired of 80 
much card room talk. 


Almost Through in the Card Room. 


Okeh, JIM, guess we had better pass on. But wait 
a minute, I’d like to say just a few words about our 
cone belt record. You know cone belts are more or 
less a Jonah with all mills; they are always trying a 
different kind, but, strange to say, very few mills can 
tell you how long a cone belt lasts or what it costs per 
year or month per frame for cone belts. There was a 
belting salesman here last week claiming he had the 
best cone belt in the world, and all that stuff. I let 
him talk awhile, then I told him if his cone belts were 
so good I would make a contract with him to pay his 
company 25 cents per month, per frame, and they 
should agree to keep us in cone belts. We of course 
would give them the old cone belt each time we want- 
ed a new one, so they could see we were playing fair. 

Well, Mr. Salesman dodged and talked some more 
about how good his cone belts were, etc., but I could 
see plainly that he did not know how long his belt 
would really last, and the poor fellow did not know 
what a wonderful proposition I was offering him, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, 25 cents per month would 
be $3.00 a year, and any fairly good cone belt should 
not cost over $2.00 per year per frame. 

I only wish space would permit my showing in de- 
tail our cone belt record for the past six years, but 
the foregoing remarks will, I suppose, cause some of 
our good overseers and superintendents to not only 
question the veracity of the statement, but cause them 
to start an accurate record to find out, and that is 
what will please OLD-TIMER. 

If the average overseer and superintendent could 
only realize the value of accurate records, kept over a 
period of years, they would keep more of them. 

Let me suggest that you secure a common single- 
entry blank-book and have a page for each fly frame 
in your mill (of course your frames are all numbered). 
When you put on a cone belt enter in the book the 
date put on; the firm from which the belt was pur- 
chased; the cost of the belt; a full description as to 
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the kind of cone belt it is, leaving ample space to enter 
date taken off, and remarks as to the condition of 
the belt taken off; whether any accident happened to 
it or whether laps came loose, etc., etc., etc., or just 


plain worn out. In five or six years you will not only 
be very proud of your record, but you can talk intelli- 
gently about cone belts. You can see how valuable 
such records are when you realize how long it takes to 
build them up. A man must be fortunate enough to 
hold one position longer than the average overseer or 
superintendent does in order to build up records which 
really give you information that money canont buy, 
because no book has ever published this kind of in- 
formation. 


Some Cone Belt Records. 


Below are given a few specimens of the cone belt 
record. These few records are selected as represent- 
ing more of an average than a complete record; for ex- 
ample, some cone belts only stay on a few months, due 
to poor workmanship, poor material or probably due 
to some accident, while others last much longer than 
these records show. Here is one record from my 
book, 


Speeder No. 30 Length of Belt 4 feet, 11 inches 
Put on: 


1922—5—31. “T” cone belt, oak tanned. 

One seam in center strip. 

Made by Belting Co.—Cost $5.76. 
Taken off: 


1924, 6/15—Time run, two years, 14 days. 

Mill ran full, day and night, in 1922. Full day and 
night, 1923. Full day in 1924 to June, no night run. 
(This makes about 3% years actual life of belt.) 


Here’s another one: 


Speeder No. 14. Length of belt, 4 feet 11 inches. 
Put on: 


1922, 11/283—“T” cone belt with center strip fas- 
tened with copper rivets, cost $9.44. (Guaranteed by 
Blank Supply Co. to last 3 years). 

Taken off: 


1924, 12/23—Time run, 2 years 1 month, day time 
only. Copper rivets wore out and center strip came 
loose. 


Each year this cone book record must have the 
number of hours that the mill operated day and night 
entered to show the total hours that the frames op- 
erate. Because we speak of the life of supplies in 
years and months, I have expressed the foregoing in 
that way, while actually, the record as kept by the 
overseer is expressed in hours. 


Hey, JIM, wake up! I am going to leave the card 
room now and talk about spinning records awhile. 


Well, OLD-TIMER, I got tired, with the rest of the 
fellows, but if you are getting out of the card room 
now, maybe that will be more interesting. 


Once again we leave Old-Timer and Jim. In the next 
installment, to appear next month, Old-Timer does start in 
on spinning room subjects. If you want copies of the pre- 
ceding five installments, we shall be glad to tell you wes 
you can get them.’—The Editor. 
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MOCCASIN BUSHINGS | 


THE BRONZE SELF-OILING BUSH- 
ING WITH CAPILLARY FEEDERS 


which give the same efficient service that ball 
or roller bearings give—which require oiling 
only once or twice a year—yet maintain a 
positive unbroken oil film on the bearing sur- 
face and eliminate waste of oil in drippage. to 
damage stock, belt or floors. 
over |5 years with textile machinery manufac- 
Write for descriptive literature. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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In Wee VEST POCKET | 


In cost systems we install, the final results are so 
presented that the treasurer can quote prices on 
any of his regular products in any market without 
delay; and the facts are so condensed, that all the 
necessary figures can be carried conveniently in 
the vest pocket. 
figured within a very few minutes. 


Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. 
are operated by clients using Our Cost Methods. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 19 Years. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Fig. 106-A Jenkins 
Globe Valve has :— 


(1) More spindle threads in contact with 
bonnet; (2) slip-on stay-on disc holder; 
(3) extra-deep stuffing box holds more 
packing; (4) one-piece screw-over bon- 
net for strength; (5) Jenkins renewable 
composition disc. 

Same advantages in angle, cross and 
check patterns, screwed or flanged. Ask 
your supply house or write for Form 
142. JENKINS BROS, 80 White 8t., 
New York, N. Y., Bridgeport, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 


JENKINS VALVES 


Since 1864 
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Handles water of condensation at all tem- 
peratures—212° and above—the higher 
the better—without atmospheric vent. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. C 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Favors Running Long Cuts. 


Explains that weaving longer cuts makes possible 
economies in the cloth room. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing this in the thought of giving some 
information of interest with regard to cutting cloth, 
and of weaving cuts on the loom with the end in 
view of eliminating waste, etc., in cutting. 

It is well to consider a few points where there 
are different lengths to be cut up, if the mill is put- 
ting up double cuts and exports at the same time. 

It is a good idea to have long cuts woven so as 
to keep down shorts and remnants. A double cut is 
from 80 to 130 yards. If the cloth is taken off at 
this length and cut into 30 or 40-yard pieces there 
will be a short or a remnant in each piece. But if 
the cloth is woven in twice these lengths there will 
be just half the amount of shorts or remnants. 
Therefore, if long cuts are woven there can be ex- 
port and double cuts put up at the same time. 

For instance, assume there is a 40-yard order to 
be filled. You can get three or four 40-yard pieces 
and then have a double cut left; so you see, you have 
eliminated making shorts or remnants in that piece. 

Some mills cut 10-yard pieces. Therefore, long 
cuts are to advantage in this case also. The folder 
hand should be instructed to watch the cloth for de- 
fects and if there are not many he can cut 130 or 
140 yards and this can be cut into 10-yard pieces on 
the table. 

Some mills put up single cuts which run from 
40 to 80 yards, while some mills put up single and 
double cuts at the same time. One can cut two 65- 
yard pieces and still have a double cut left out of the 
same piece, provided it is a long cut. 

Another advantage of weaving long cuts is that 
it will help to save the expense of an extra hand, as 
one man can handle two stitchers without any trou- 
ble whereas it takes two hands to run the stitcher 
on short cuts. Another advantage is less turned 
down selvages, as there are fewer seams, and most 
of this trouble starts at the seams. 

The folder hand should be instructed to be care- 
ful and always cut off the end (or beginning) of the 
cloth if it is bad, especially in cutting 30 or 40-yard 
pieces, as this will eliminate waste too. If he does 
not, then the grader must take it off and then there is 
produced a short or a remnant. 

When one is running double cuts all together on 
long cuts, he could run 128 to 130 yards, and if a 
bad place showed up, it could be cut out on the fold- 
er and still get another double cut. For instance, 
suppose a bad place comes up at near 128 yards and 





Sd 5 

W5 invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 


dorsed. This department is open to all. 
Sd 


the folder hand runs 130 yards; the grader has to 
cut that out, therefore making a remnant of two 
yards which is seconds. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6143. 





Comments on Combing Discussion. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing to discuss the article by “M. W. H. 
(MAss.)”’ on page 80 of the May issue of COTTON, in 
which he discusses combers under the heading, 
“Which Does the Most Combing—the Top Comb or 
the Half Lap?” There are several points on which 
I either misunderstand him or else do not agree with 
him. 

Writing a discussion on the comber and some of 
its functions is no easy matter, and though my ex- 
perience on combers covers a thirty-year period, on 
all makes, and on all grades and staples of cotton, 
yet I hesitate to write for publication, but I must 
obey that impulse and give my opinions. 

First, let me say that the fibers are far from be- 
ing parallel after passing through the ribbon lap 
machine. Also, the idea of using the draw frame 
and then the sliver lap, instead of the ribbon lap, 
is the English system. 

Now, as to the correction. “M. W. H.” says that 
the 5¢-inch feed roll makes one-fifth of a revolution 
while the cylinder shaft makes one revolution. I 
assume that he is referring to the Whitin type of 
comber, in his article and in the sketch he used; but 
he has left out entirely the 15-tooth feed change gear 
and the 44-tooth gear on the feed roll. Also, he omits 
the usual percentage of increase allowed for metallic 
rolls. I figure that the feed roll makes 3/44 of one 
revolution to each nip, and delivers approximately 
.165 or one-eighth of an inch to the action of the 
half lap. To make it clearer: the cylinder shaft 
makes 15 revolutions to one revolution of the feed 
roll. 

The test with colored cotton—setting the combers 
for 114-inch cotton and mixing some %-inch cotton 
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dyed black with it—is a waste of time and cotton. 
Why? Because I can make a lap of local 34-inch 


cotton and only take out 15 per cent waste. Why 
doesn’t the whole business go to waste? 

Turning the machine by hand, as he suggests, is 
also a waste of strength. The only way to prove the 
top comb does most of the combing is to run the 
machine with the top combs in action and take the 
percentage. Then raise all of the top combs out of 
action, and take the percentage of waste. The fig- 
ures will tell the tale; and even the vast difference 
can be noted with the eye. 


In closing—“M. W. H.” says the top comb does 
not remove the short fibers, but holds them back in 
the fringe of cotton and then the half lap gets them. 
Sure! That’s its duty. A. T. (GA.) 


Using Male Help at Night on Spinning. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I notice in the June issue of COTTON the letter 
from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6086” with regard to using 
only male help at night in the spinning room. This is 
a problem which has been discussed and thrashed out 
many times and I am glad to hear of one mill, de- 
scribed in this man’s letter, that has at last, or at 
least claims to have, solved the problem. 

I was recently connected with a large eastern mill 
which was on two shifts, and the management thought 
it would be a wise idea to employ only men on the 
night shift. The overseers laid out the jobs and fig- 
ured on ‘how many men they would need. Well, to 
make a long story short, the idea fell through as it 
was impossible to hire enough male help. This mill 
is situated in a small village, and even if a mill in a 
larger town or city tried to adopt this plan it seems 
to me that they would be up against a help shortage. 

I think it is a good plan, though, and don’t doubt 
the letter of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6086” in the least. I 
think any mill, regardless of where it is located, can 
find enough help to run the amount of spinning shown 
on the comparison sheet given on pages 74 and 76 of 
the June number by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6086”; but 
when you are running a full job, as was the case in 
the mill I mentioned, and need speeder tenders, spin- 
ners, spooler tenders, weavers, etc., it is some propo- 
sition, and I think if good women spinners were on 
the spare floor you would soon forget the all-men idea. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6086” in his June letter states 
that the boys are beating the day help in regard to 
cost, production, waste, etc. This is rather strange, 
for more reasons than one. He says that on the day 
shift there are an overseer and a second hand, while 
at night there is no overseer, just a second hand. (I 
wonder if the day overseer is also the night over- 
seer.) Well, it seems that if I were in charge of this 
room in the day time I certainly would not let a shift 
of green boys beat me in regard to production and 
waste, though maybe on cost. How about the amount 
of waste? Have the night help a system that the day 
help do not have or are the day help not trained prop- 
erly? It certainly must be quite a trick for a mill 
running to 18s not to make any roving waste. I have 
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worked at night for several years and have always 
found that the last stretch, from three to six o’clock, 
causes the help to begin to slow down and we seem to 
have more bad work than the day shift. In regard 
to running at night cheaper than a day shift, I think 
lots of times we fail to charge the night shift for a 
certain amount of work that is always left for the 
day shift. Bobbins to be cleaned, frames overhauled, 
repairs, etc. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6136. 


Some Card Room Methods. 


An overseer's ideas on settings, speeds, and other 
points in connection with carding l-inch and |l,%- 
inch Middling cotton. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to contribute a few lines about cards, 
and a system which we think works very well at our 
plant. 

The following are the settings which we consider 
satisfactory for 45-inch Whitin cards, handling cotton 
for spinning from 8s to 40s yarn from 1 and 1%-inch 
Middling cotton: 


Doffer to cylinder ________- ea 7/1000 
Doffer comb to doffer _____-_-__._____._ 12/1000 
BiIge COMM LO UGOS So. a oe 32/1000 


Piats to eytinder <2... ...-...= 2... 7/1000 


POG PEO PONY carota oe oe 22/1000 
HTOME. Dimte, DOUCM 32 oo 34/1000 
pack knife plate, top ..2-:-.-—-.... 22/1000 
Back knife plate, bottom ~__---____~ 22/1000 
Cylinder screen to cylinder, front -- ES” 

Cylinder screen to cylinder, middle ~ 34/1000 
Cylinder screen to cylinder, back -. 34/1000 
Licker-in to: cylinder ...............- 7/1000 
MIGtG -MINVON) 10 aan casein can Ses 17/1000 
mote - Enives-botem) ..=-.—.--55-s55~ 12/1000 
I ii nes ich aninmriteen 10/1000 


Doffer speed, 8 r.p.m. 16-ounce lap, 60-grain card 
sliver. Licker-in speed, 405 r.p.m. Flats to make 
complete revolution in 38 minutes. 

Cards are stripped twice daily, and in stripping, 
cards are not stripped in rotation but every other one 
is skipped. 

In creeling of laps, laps are so arranged as to 
have ten minute intervals between every five cards; 
doing so enables the card tender to arrange the lap 
ends and avoid hard tail ends going through and jam- 
ming the clothing. 

Once a year all screens are removed and cleaned 
thoroughly, and any that are damaged are repaired. 
Comb boxes are all flushed with gasoline yearly; also 
the flat chains are oiled. 

Emery on the traverse grinders is replaced every 
two weeks, and on drum grinders monthly. 

One yard of sliver from eacn card is weighed 
monthly, and percentage of strippings is taken twice 
a year. 


All ecards are doffed at the same time. Card tend- 


ers are notified by a bell which rings at 45-minute 
intervals. 

Every two weeks the dropping from all cards is 
inspected by the superintendent. 

Last but not least, we have a grinder who takes 
an interest in his work and who is always trying to im- 
prove the quality of the sliver. 


I believe that every 
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What's a Modern Machine 
Without a Modern 


METHOD? 


ODERN machines are indispensable to modern pro- 

duction but they alone cannot reduce production 
costs to the minimum. The METHOD—the human ele- 
ment still plays the biggest part in determining profit 
or loss. 





That is why the Bedaux Principle of Labor Measurement 
means so much to the modern textile plant. It places the 
employee first—improves his methods—utilizes all his 
lost motion and energy. BUT the Bedaux Principle is so 
worked out that the wage earner is actually paid for 
every unit of lost energy he recovers. 


Thus in helping himself, the employee cuts down produc- 
tion costs for you. During the last 12 years Bedaux cli- 
ents have saved over $54,000,000 in production costs, yet 
have increased their workers’ pay $32,000,000. 


The adoption of the Bedaux Principle positively requires 
no plant alterations or changes of machines. Its cost is 
negligible compared to the results obtained. 


Write for interesting booklet, ‘‘Bedaux Measures 
Labor’’. It gives the whole story of the Bedaux Unit. 
Free to all textile mill managements. 





September, 1932 
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THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President 
J. J. SKELLY, General Manager 
22 East 40th Street 
New York City 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 





THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 


H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
in charge of Southern Operations 
30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
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mill. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6075. 
“Halt Lap Versus Top Comb” 
— on Combers. 
“R. G.”’ still says here that the top comb does most of 


the actual combing, and replies to ““M. W. H.'s” letter 
in the May issue. Which side are you on and why? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


It seems as though “M. W. H. (MAss.)” and I 


have started samething in your discussion depart- - 
ment along the combing line. He accuses me of rais- 
ing the old argument of top comb and half lap-as = 
to which does the most combing—but if the readers = 
of COTTON will look back, they will find in the Oc- : 
tober 1931 issue (page 1165) that it was “M.W.H.” : 


who raised that point—but that does not matter. 


In the December 1931 issue (page 1353) I ex- : 
plained why the top comb did most of the actual ; 
combing, and I still maintain that my ideas are cor- : 
rect. Previous to the birth of the comber, all of the :; 


cleaning that was done was done by the pickers 


and the cards; 


after the comber came into the picture, along came 
the bale opener and also several different types of 


cleaners. The purpose of the bale opener, the clean- : 


ers, and the pickers, is to open and clean the cotton 
and form a finished lap suitable for the card. 


The object of the cards is to remove dirt, short 
fiber and as much as possible of the foreign matter 
that has passed the pickers, to parallelize the fibers, 
and reduce the lap to a sliver suitable for the fol- 
lowing processes, which may be the drawing frame 
or the sliver lap machine. The parallelizing that is 
done on the card is far from being perfect, as will 
be seen if examined closely. The more dirt and trash 
that can be removed at the cleaners and pickers, the 
better the chance the cards will have to do the work 
required of them, but if the card laps are dirty and 
full of trash, the cylinder and flats will load up in 
a very short time, and the result will be dull wire 
and very poor carding. 

Now we can proceed with our combing. If we 
have dirty carding, the comber cannot give us the 
results we are looking for, so it will be seen that in 
these cleaning processes that one machine is worth- 
less without the co-operation of the others. The fi- 
bers in the comber lap are only semi-parallelized 


when presented to the comber; hence the objects of ; 


the comber when built were to remove short fiber, 


dirt, neps and any foreign matter that passed the 


card, to parallelize the fibers, to double the draft 


and reduce the laps to a clean sliver suitable for the : 


drawing frames. 


In the May 1932 issue (page 80), our friend “M. 
W.H.” would try to make us believe that all that the 


top comb removes is what adheres to it when the 


top comb is raised for inspection. He also says the : 
“top comb boys” can’t say that the top comb removes : 


in some cases we had two processes : 
and in some cases three processes of pickers. Then, : 
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mill should make it a point to have a good trustworthy 
card grinder, for a good grinder is an asset to any 





EXPOSITION COTTON 


NATURALLY, THEY 
BOUGHT TERMACOS 


The Exposition Cotton Mills were 
mighty skeptical that Termaco 
would save them money .. . but . 


An actual test in one spinning room 
of 21,000 spindles showed an annual 
net saving of $717.50 Waste 
was reworked at no added cost... A 
reduction of roving waste of 175 
pounds per week ... and a reduction 
of 15% in scavenger waste. 


NOW: Exposition Cotton Mills use 
two Termaco Roving Bobbin Clean- 
ers—one in each plant. 


WANT MORE PROOF? Send for 


‘““Termaco Facts’, a book of actual 

reports made by mills. Other exec- 

utives have found it helpful in find- 

ing out how to meet keen competi- 

tion through reduced operating costs 
. and you will, too. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE ¢O-INC 
€HARLOTTE:N: ¢ 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 


Agents for Great Britain and Continental Furope. 
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the newest and most 


efficient washing agent 
NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN POWDER FORM 


Exceptionally stable in neutral, alkaline or acid liquors of low 


or high concentration—even at the boil. 


Superior in its washing action to the best soaps whether used 


neutral, alkaline or ACID. 


Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness or 


by metal salts. 

Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 
Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 

Improves the level dyeing of all fabrics. 


Saves time in the washing process. 


20 FIFTH BVENRVCE, Btw Fore, Ww. YF. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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short fiber and then transfers it to the half lap, be- 
cause the angle of the comb is such that it retains 
all that it holds back. Well, I hope that he has not 
gone into this discussion just for the sake of argu- 
ment, as this kind of argument does not get us any- 
where. Common sense, and our own eyes, if we use 
them, will tell us and show us that the top comb does 


hold back short fiber, dirt and neps, which is trans- : 


ferred to the half lap, then to the noil box, and if top 


combs are in perfect condition, which they should : 
be at all times (I mean if all needles are straight = 
and free from rust) they will retain very little of = 


what they hold back unless the angle is excessive, 
which only tends to weaken the fibers without do- 
ing them any good. 

I will say right here that the discussion of the 
top comb and the half lap in a comber reminds me 
of the discussion that was running in COTTON as 
to which puts in the twist in a spinning frame—the 
traveler or the spindle. I honestly believe that in 
both cases one is useless without the other. 

In his May article, paragraph 6, page 80, “M.W. 
H.” has given a calculation which shows that the 
feed roll turns one-fifth of its circumference to each 
revolution of the cylinder shaft, or per nip, which 
he figures at .893 inch. This is not correct, as I 
will point out in the following explanation and cal- 
culation. 

On the cylinder shaft, we have a pin which drives 
a five-point star gear, then a feed change gear, 
which in this case is a 15-tooth driving a 44-tooth 


gear on the feed roll. The diameter of the feed roll = 


is 54-inch or .625 inch, in diameter, so 
1X 15 & .625 & 3.1416 


44 


= .1339 inch 


delivered by the feed roll to one revolution of the : 
cylinder shaft or one nip. This amount would be : 
slightly greater if the actual working circumference : 
was figured, that is, considering the flutes in the : 


roll. 


er. 


index. The feeding period is about 11%4 numbers or 
six teeth on the index gear; for instance, if we start 
to feed at 6, it will stop at 7%. 

Through these timings, it will be seen that dur- 
ing the feeding time the nippers are open, the top 
comb needles are in the tuft of cotton, and that the 
fluted segment and the leather detaching roll con- 
tinue to draw the cotton through the top comb nee- 
dles for about 134 numbers on the index after the 
feed roll has stopped. The segment is 23/16 inches 
wide, which is drawing on the tuft of cotton for its 


The .1889 inch of cotton is not being fed to the : 
half-lap, as “M.W.H.” would have us believe, but to = 
the segment and the leather detaching roll, which I : 
will point out in the following operation of the comb- = 


Starting at No. 1 on the index, the steel detach- = 
ing roll starts on his backward motion; at 14% the : 
nippers commence to open; at 5%4 the steel detach- - 
ing roll starts forward; at 634 the leather detach- : 
ing roll and the fluted segment grip the tuft of cot- : 
ton. The feed roll starts forward at from 6 to 8; :; 
the leather roll and the fluted segment release the : 
tuft of cotton at 914; the nippers close at 11 on the = 
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IN RING SPINNING 
THIS NEW, PROVED WAY 
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Keeps Uniform Tension and 
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Mill tests Show at least 15 per cent Gain in Production—More 
Even Yarn with Greater Breaking Strength—Time and Labor Saved. 


@ THE new Reeves Spinning and Twister Frame Drive 
provides what cotton mill operators long have wanted— 
automatic variable speed control of spindle and front roll 
speeds in ring spinning. 

With this revolutionary drive, speeds are automatically increased in 
exactly the proper ratio, as bobbin fills, to insure uniform tension and 
twist on yarn at all times. This automatic speed variation, under posi- 
tive control, insures yarn of better quality, of more uniform size, twist 
and strength, as well as faster production. The increased production 
alone pays for the Drive in short time. 


Send For Report of Mill Tests 


Nothing experimental about this drive. Based on proved mechanical 
principles of the widely-used Reeves Variable Speed Transmission and 
the Reeves Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. Dependability and efficiency 
being demonstrated in many mill installations. Remarkably compact. 
Requires no more space than ordinary constant speed individual drive. 
Readily installed on frames now in service. Entire mechanism quickly 
understood by any operator. Speed settings for various yarn sizes 
quickly established by turning handwheel. Learn how this Drive can 
cut costs in your mill. Send today for complete information and spe- 
cific performance evidence contained in Bulletin T-200. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


IRIEEVIES 


SPINNING and 
TWISTER FRAME DRIVE 
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whole width with the exception of the slight bevel at its 
front edge, which is 3/16-inch. As the top comb 
needles are in the tuft of cotton during this detach- 
ing period, it will be seen that the fibers are being 
drawn through them for a distance of two inches. 

If the fringe of cotton, that protrudes from the 
bite of the nippers when they are closed and when 
the first strip of cylinder needles is under the nip- 
per knife, is noticed and measured, it will be found 
that there is about 7/16-inch. This length applies 
to 1 5/16-inch cotton, and it will vary with differ- 
ent length staples, and as the half lap needles do not 
comb through more than 5/16-inch of this 7/16-inch, 
I have never been convinced that the half laps do 
the most combing and parallelizing when I take into 
consideration that the feeding is being done during 
the detaching or drawing off period and the segment 
drawing for a distance of two inches. 

In his last paragraph, May issue, ‘“M.W.H.” 
brings up the old argument of black and white cotton 
of different length staple. He says that after running 
the comber for a while, you will find on raising the 
top comb there is very little held in the needles. This 
argument does not prove anything, as all comber 
men know that it is impossible for the top comb 
needles to hold all that is combed out by them. 

E.G. (X%. T) 


The Duties of the Cloth Grader. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


For the benefit of those who think that there is 
not much to the job of grading cloth, I am going to 
try to name some of the defects that come up in 
cloth; that is, just as the cloth comes from the weave 
room. I want to indicate some of the skill that it is 
necessary for a grader to have; that is, a good 
grader. Here is a partial list of the defects in plain 
gray cloth: 

Bad filling changes, bad reed, bunches, bad tem- 
ple, bad selvages, bad cut marks, black oil, cockled 
ing, mat ups, mixed filling, narrow cloth, oily fill- 
ing, dirty water, double ends, doublings, ends out, 
flats, floor dirt, hard size, holes, jerked-in filling, 
kinky filling, knock outs, loose threads, looped fill- 
ing, mat ups, mixed filling, narrow cloth, oily fill- 
ing, oil on selvages, overshots, pick outs, reedy cloth, 
ropy filling, rough cloth, scratch ups, skipped filling, 
skipped threads, slasher oil, slack warp, shafting 
oil, stringy selvages, slugs, strings, thick strips, thin 
strips, wide cloth, and wavy cloth. 

Now, anyone can separate obviously good cloth 
from obviously bad cloth. Where a good grader 
comes in is in his or her judgment on the cloth that 
might be considered between these two classes. A 
cloth grader with good judgment is worth money to 
a company; but a grader with bad judgment is 
about the worst hand a company can have. 

I might say right here that there is no standard 
on grading cloth as far as the quality is concerned. 
We all have to learn how to grade cloth by someone 
giving us good training and by experience. A cloth 
grader should have good eyesight, good judgment, 
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Millions wear no other clothing than that 
woven from COTTON. Industry uses COTTON ne 
arts and the professions. The housewife find 
cotton an indispensable servant, and the farm- 
er, who raises raw cotton for his “cash crop", 
relies heavily upon the tinished cotton prod- 
ucts sent back to him by the mills. 

Cotton is light, strong, economical. It can 
be woven into heavy tarpaulins or gossamer 
voiles with equal facility. It can be molded 


and laminated into solid substances for such 
things as gears and airplane _ propellers. 
Treated with certain chemicals, cotton be- 
comes our most important munition in times 
of war. 


A pervasive product, this cotton. From 
the cradle to the grave it serves us with an 
infinite capacity. 





ANDERSON, 
CLAYTON 
& CO. 


HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, 
LOS ANGELES, CHARLOTTE, LITTLE 
ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, NEW 
YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, 
MEMPHIS 
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and a very settled mind. 

I will not try to discuss all of the cloth defects 
that I have listed, but I want to try to explain a few 
that are hard to understand except by good cloth 
graders. First we will take a bad temple. 1 know 
that some will wonder how a bad temple can get in 
cloth. Of course the temple itself does not get in, 
but it surely does leave its defect. There is a dif- 
ference between strings and stringy selvages. What 
is meant by strings is where the weaver draws in an 
end and does not cut it off close enough to the face 
of the cloth. Stringy selvage is where the knife in 
the thread cutter does not cut the filling close 
enough to the selvage. 

A grader should know all of the defects when 
he sees them. in making out all of the reports of the 
defects for the weave room, the grader should be 
very careful to make them out correctly so the loom 
fixer will know just what is the matter with the loom. 

Now, a cloth grader has to know more than the 
defects; how to wash out oil, how to cut cloth, how 
to count cloth, how to pick out cords, how to scratch 
up. First, I will tell you some of the things about 
our room in regard to the different classes of cloth 
we have. 

We have three classes of first class cloth and two 
classes of second class cloth. The first grade of first 
class cloth is what is known as shelf goods. This 
class of goods goes right to the stores in the shape it 
is in when it leaves the mill to be sold over the coun- 
ter. This must be graded very closely. Next we have 
what is known as double cut firsts. This grade of 
cloth goes to a bleachery, or to a bag company. It 
does not have to be graded so very closely. Then 
comes what is known as a double cut first that is 
to be bale dyed; where the cloth goes right straight 
to the dye without receiving any treatment or be- 
ing washed before it is dyed. We cannot let any oil 
or waviness or streaks go in this cloth as we know 
that any of these defects will not let the dye take. 

We come now to our second class cloth. Our first 
grade of seconds is known as ordinary seconds; but 
our second grade of seconds is known as oily sec- 
onds. They come from filling that gets oily or dirty 
in any way in the weave room; they try to run it on 
one loom and in this way we have it in one roll of 
cloth. I might bring out here that the weave room 
has a loom of this kind for every number of filling. 

This oily filling does not take care of all the oil 
that we have, as sometimes we have battery and 
shafting oil, to say nothing about the rest of the mill. 

The job of cutting cloth is more than a lot of 
people think. A cloth grader has to know how to 
cut out bad places without making too many shorts. 
Another point about cutting cloth is to be sure to 
cut the cloth all of the way across the cut; not cut- 
ting a part of the way and finishing by tearing. The 
skill of washing out oil is to know how hard to rub 
without rubbing a hole in the cloth; and making cer- 
tain to wipe off oil remover, for the stain of the re- 
mover is there until it has been wiped off. 

A grader must know how to count the quarters of 
yards, for they surely do count up. A grader must 
know how big a cord can be picked out, and how to 
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do it; and how to scratch the place up. A point 
about scratching up is to be sure to scratch the same 


way. 
After a grader is finished with cloth, the com- 
pany is through with it so far as quality is con- 
cerned. A grader, therefore, should be a person who 
can be trusted. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6142. 


Another Opinion on Preventing Neps. 
This man doesn’t believe in close card settings, and 
prefers the Kirschner ahead of the blade beater. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to discuss the question as to what 
causes neps, brought up by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046” 
in his letter on page 78 of the March issue of CoTTON 
(reprinted on page 82 June issue). It appears that 
this man has the same idea of other carders, that is, 
close settings on cards. Personally, I think it is wrong. 

However, it is possible that most of his neps are 
made before the stock reaches the cards. 

Starting at the opening room, I notice that he 
has the following lay-out of machinery: Vertical open- 
er, Centrif-Air machine, Murray cleaner; and two 
processes of picking, consisting of a breaker with a 
three-blade beater and a finisher with Kirschner beat- 
er. He gives no speeds, so, judging by the weight of 
lap he makes, I will make some suggestions on open- 
ing and picking, omitting the Centrif-Air machine, 
with which I am not familiar. 

First, set the combing roll in the bale breaker hop- 
per down as close as possible to the pin lifting apron 
and speed the pin lifting apron up fast enough to put 
through the required amount of stock, leaving the long 
feed table apron at its same speed. This will put the 
stock into the vertical opener in a better opened con- 
dition, and also in a small or thin stream of cotton 
that will not crowd the beater. I suggest vertical 
opener speeds as follows: Lifting apron shaft, 65 
r.p.m.; combing roll, 160 r.p.m.; doffer roll, set close 
to lifting apron, 275 r.p.m.; vertical beater shaft, 740 
r.p.m. Also run the Murray beater at 450 r.p.m. The 
condenser screen in the picker room should have a 
surface speed of 45 feet per minute, and the condenser 
fan, if a No. 7, at not less than 1,000 r.p.m. 

Next, the pickers. I would change the beaters, 
putting the Kirschner in the breaker and the blade in 
the finisher picker, and, after this is done, would sug- 
gest running the Kirschner at approximately 1,200 
r.p.m., and the three-blade beater at 900 to 1,000 r.p.m. 
While these speeds may have to be altered because of 
local conditions, I think these are good for starters. 
As to settings, set the blade 14-inch to %-inch, and 
the Kirschner not closer than 14-inch to the feed rolls, 
with the grid bars to beater 34-inch top and 14-inch 
bottom. Regulate the fan speeds to keep the cotton 
well up to the cages and away from the beaters. 

On the cards I see nothing wrong with his speeds, 
of the cylinder (160 r.p.m.) and doffer (11 r.p.m.) and 
presume he has a licker-in speed of 400 r.p.m. or bet- 
ter. He should not have expected to materially help 
his work by cutting the doffer speed from 11 to 7 
r.p.m., as he said he did without good results. Neither 
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should he expect to help his work with the 7/1000 set- 
ting he is using on his card flats. 


nin 


I would suggest : 


the following settings which I know have helped more : 


than one job with this trouble of neps: 


Flats, 10; stripping plate, 22; bottom plate, 22; : 
doffer, 7; licker-in, 7; feed plate, 10 to 12 depending : 
upon the speed of the licker-in and the condition of : 
the fillet; mote knives, top 12, bottom 10; licker-in : 
screen at bottom edge to licker-in, 1/16-inch to %- : 
inch; nose of back screen set to licker-in, 29, to cylin- : 


der, 29, bottom, 34, front, 14-inch. Back plate, 34 bot- 
tom, 22 top. Be absolutely sure that the cards are 
being properly ground and set up. 

This man says he is making a 42-pound lap, Mid- 
dling cotton, 1 1/16-inch, and a 51-52 grain card sliver. 
Perhaps a longer draft would help, that is, a heavier 
lap and smaller draft gear. Also eight per cent re- 
gain as per indicator reading in checking the humidi- 
fiers. 

Anybody bothered with this trouble of neps should 
not forget that they should get the cotton out of the 
opening machinery before it has time to become curled, 
rolled, or otherwise damaged. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123. 


Figuring Production Constants for Cards. 


See if you agree with this contributor’s method for 
figuring production constant. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I would also like to join the list of those who have 
answered the questions asked by “T. R. (N. C.)” ina 
past issue of COTTON. 

He first wanted to know how the production con- 
stant of a card is found. In order to do this it is 
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necessary to know the diameter of the doffer, the : 
number of hours run, and make an allowance of 5 : 


per cent for stoppage. For illustration, let us assume 


the production constant, it is then only necessary to 
multiply the circumference of the doffer (26.75 


yard (36). This will give: 


26.75 X 3.1416 « 48 * 60 X .95 
—_ = «~8912 


7000 X 36 
Then to find the production where a 45 grain 


sliver is being made and the doffer speed is 7 r.p.m., 
we have: 


912 K 45 &K 7 = 287 Ibs. (theoretical produc- 
tion for 48 hours) 


Seeing ; > Textile mill 
48 hours as the running time and 26%4-inch as the : foynq through experience that 


diameter of the doffer, including clothing. To find : 3 in One can be used on fully 
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operators have 


E 50 different jobs with better 
: results than any other oil! 

3.1416) by the minutes run (48 < 60) times the al- : 
lowance for stoppage (.95), and divide by the grains ~ 


Here’s the reason. Three fine 


in one pound (7,000) multiplied by the inches in one : Oils are specially blended in 


: 3-in-One to make it give extra 
: protection wherever it is used. 
: As it lubricates it also cleans 


>and prevents rust and 


: tarnish. 


To find the production of a fly frame, we must : 


know the front roll diameter, the hours running 
time, and the allowance for stoppage. The circumfer- 
ence of the front roll multiplied by the minutes run 
in a day times the allowance for stoppage divided by 
the yards in one hank times the inches in a yard 


will give the production constant for a fly frame. : 
Thus we have: 





Purchased in the industrial 


: size gallon cans, 3-in-One Oil 
: provides its triple protection 
? at very low cost. Ask your 
: supply house for prices, or 
= write direct to Three-in-One 


Oil Company, 170 Varick St., 


= New York, N. Y. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


LUBRICATES 
AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 
AND SMALL 
PARTS OF 
HEAVIER 
EQUIPMENT 


PREVENTS 
RUST 
ON REEDS, 
NEEDLES, 
SHUTTLES, 
DIES, ETC. 


PRESERVES 
VARNISHED 
PARTS OF 
LOOM; WOOD 
SHUTTLES 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 
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1 X 3.1416 x 48 X 60 X .92 
anual on = .275 





840 36 


To find the production per spindle of a fly frame 
by means of the constant it is necessary to multiply 
the constant by the r.p.m. of the front roll and di- 
vide by the hank roving being made. Assuming the 
r.p.m. of the front roll to be 110 and the hank roving 
to be 4 hank roving, we have: 


275 X 110 
—————— = 7.5 lbs. (theoretical production 
4 per spindle for 48 hrs.) 


“T. R.” also asked how much the changing of the 
stripping plate regulates the strippings. The strip- 
ping plate extends up to the point where the flats 
first leave the cylinder and the force created by the 
cylinder tends to throw the fibers outward. Without 
a stripping plate most of the fibers would be thrown 
to the flats and then into the strippings. The plate 
regulates the amount of fibers carried off by the 
flats, according to its setting to the cylinder, and as 
the shortest fibers are uppermost on the cylinder a 
medium setting allows only the short fibers to go 
into the strippings. If, on the other hand, the plate 
is set too far away from the cylinder good fibers will 
be taken out and the strippings will come out in the 
form of a continuous fleece. If the setting is too 
close the cylinder will carry the short fibers for- 
ward, as the stripping plate prevents them from go- 
ing to the flats. The result will be a cloudy web 
from the doffer. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5045. 


“Learning the Mill Game.” 


As night second hand in the card room 
PART TWO 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to begin my second article with a 
_ tribute to OLD-TIMER. (The first installment ap- 
peared in the August issue.) During a recent con- 
versation with an overseer in our mill he asked me if 
I had read OLD-TIMER’s article entitled “It,” and I 
said I had. He said that the article gave him an in- 
spiration, and as a result, he was trying to rear his 
children to meet people with a smile, to be congenial, 
and at all times to be natural. He seems to be doing 
a good job of it, because his children, although very 
young, are becoming leaders in both church and civic 
activities. More glory to OLD-TIMER! 

Now to continue my experiences. I was about to 
start my job as night second hand in the card room. 

First, let me give a lay-out of my job. Our mill 
is so large that we have our pickers, cards, drawing, 
and slubbers on one floor, and on the floor above, all 
intermediates, speeders, and jack frames. 

The night overseer is an old experienced carder, 
and one of the best in the South, but he is not as spry 
as he used to be, and as I had all of the detail work 
to do, this gave me a chance to gain a lot of good in- 
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formation. 

I began my job by merely walking around and 
looking for ways which I thought might help increase 
the production. I decided to try to get some ideas 
from the help, and began talking to them about their 
jobs, and I did get some ideas. 

On my trips around the speeders I found that here 
and there would be a frame stopped waiting to be 
doffed and the frame hand standing around watching 
his other frames run and doing nothing about doffing 
the frame which was standing. I would ask the oper- 
ative why he did not doff the frame, and I found out 
that he could not get a box to doff in, or else, there 
were no empty bobbins to use. 

On looking into this I learned that we were not 
getting much co-operation from the spinning room 
and that I could usually find empty boxes and bobbins 
most any time by going up to the spinning room and 
looking for them. So I immediately had a good heart- 
to-heart talk with the overseer of spinning; I was as- 
sured of his co-operation and assured him of my own 
in return. After that we got all the boxes and bob- 
bins that we needed by merely asking for them when 
we would run short. This helped our production. 

Another thing I found was, that during lunch hour 
the frame hands were supposed to “double up” and 
run each other’s frames so that each could have his 
hour off and still not lose any production. Well, some 
of the hands were getting along fine “doubling up” 
while others would not co-operate. I had quite a job 
with this matter, but soon learned the ones that would 
not co-operate. 

Let it be understood that this is the night shift, 
and the operatives bring their lunches with them and 
therefore it is not absolutely necessary that an opera- 
tive have exactly the same lunch hour every night. 

Some were trying to do their doubling in the fol- 
lowing way: At 11 o’clock one operative would take 
his hour off and that would leave the other to run all 
six or eight frames. During that hour from 11 to 12 
o’clock, we will say, one of the frames would begin 
to creel and one would have to be stopped for doffing. 
Then eat 12 o’clock the operatives change and the other 
operative goes to take his hour without having had 
time to start up the two stopped frames. Consequent- 
ly, they remain stopped because the one frame hand 
could not get them started by himself and keep the 
remainder running. Now while the second frame hand 
is taking his hour, at least one more frame will probab- 
ly have to be stopped for either doffing or creeling, 
and it will have to remain stopped. 

At one o’clock when the second operative returns, 
both sets of frames oftentimes have at least two 
frames stopped, and it takes both operatives working 
separately, anywhere from half an hour to an hour, 
to get his frames started. So you see, this was not 
very satisfactory to either of the operatives or good 
for production. 

It had never been explained to any of the opera- 
tives that they could take their lunch hour any time 
from 11 to 2 o’clock. They all thought they had to 
take their hour either at 11 or 12 o’clock. Therefore, 
I don’t blame them in the least for not wanting to 


“double up.” 
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After learning the true situation I started the fol- 
lowing plan: I got two of the operatives to arrange 
to take their hour off this way. If both sets of frames 
were all running one frame hand would go out at 11 
o'clock and come back at 12. Then, if any of the 
frames had stopped for creeling or doffing while this 
operative was gone, they would both pitch in and get 
all of the frames running before the second operative 
left to take his hour. They could usually get the 
frames all running in about 30 to 40 minutes. Now 
the frames are all running in good shape and the sec- 
ond operative can take his lunch hour and be back be- 
fore two o’clock. 

It was not long before all of the hands were doing 
this, and the overseer found that he was a lot better 
off without those who would not co-operate. 

Following along the lines of some of OLD-TIMER’S 
teaching, we decided to do a little systematic work. 
Oftentimes an end will come down on a speeder, in- 
termediate or jack frame, and the frame hand will not 
see it until the frame has made quite a few changes. 
Consequently, the frame hand cannot put that end up 
and make it stay up unless he can find another “piece 
bobbin” the same size as the bobbin on the frame, and 
the hand will seldom look for a “piece bobbin.” It is 
easier to break the end back until the next doff. 

So we decided to check up on these idle spindles 
at regular intervals, say at 8, 10, and 2 and 4 o’clock. 
The first night we found that we had an average of 
about 75 spindles idle. We continued this checking, 
and every night, and at the same time, we would keep 
talking to the operatives and section men, telling them 
that we wanted them to have as few idle spindles as 
possible. 

Finally we cut the idle spindles down to as few 
as eight to ten at each checking time. This also helped 
our production. 

We were also having quite a bit of bad work, and 
learned that most of it was being made by a certain 
number of operatives. We would get after them and 
they would come back at us saying that they did not 
believe they were making as much bad work as was 
being marked up to them. We found a way to meet 
that argument as follows: 

Every night we would take a long table out into 
the middle of the “spare” floor and place each man’s 
bad work in a pile to itself, and when it was all sort- 
ed out we would send for each frame hand and show 
him his own work. We would also post a list of every- 
bkody’s bad work. By using this plan of letting every- 
one see his own bad work, and also the other man’s 
bad work, and then posting a list, we soon had our 
“bad work” cut down to at least two-thirds of what 
it had been in the past. This also helped our produc- 
tion and helped the operatives to make more money. 

I have not been able to give much technical in- 
formation in this article because I only stayed in the 
card room for a short while. Believe it or not, after 
this short stay in the card room I was changed to the 
spinning room, which I will tell you about in my next 
article. 

I am still getting a lot of good sound dope out of 
OLD-TIMER’S articles. Are you? 

(To be continued.) 
YOUNG-TIMER. 
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Special-Tanned 
Harness Strap 


The fact that in many mills @endewm Har- 
ness Straps have lasted at least four times 
as long as other brands, is one reason for 
the widespread popularity of these superior 
straps. 

Because of pliability, toughness and remark- 
ably long life, em@emm Harness Straps pay 
for themselves in extra service. 

Loom Leather repairs are annoying and 
troublesome in any mill. Boadatm Special 
Tanned Harness Straps and other Textile 
Leathers have been developed to reduce 
these repairs and replacements to minimum. 
So again we say, “For real loom leather 
economy, specify Gemdem every time!” 


Other (Qordetm Jeathers are: 


podem Tug Straps 
powaan Hold-Up Straps 
vata Joom Pickers 
power Check Straps 
owaer Solid Round 
Leather Belting 


yorival Picker Leathers 


VWanufactured erclusively by: 


CHARLES 





COMPANY 
617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Tertile Leathers and Belting 
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Used hy progressive JextileMills 
For increasing efficiency of top rolls, in regard : 
to better spinning results and long life. 


Obtainable in two tannages—Bark and Mineral. 
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ACLAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


204 W. McBEE AVE. SAWYER STREET - 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PEABODY, MASS. - 
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How Thick? 
OW ick! 
The proper thickness of 
) DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 
in any roof, or wall, depends upon the huniidity present, the ' ‘ATLA S BRAND = 


é 3 of the roof all cons tion, 1 the axi tem- = 
aso | EMERY FILLETING 
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Mundet's catalog makes all of these points perfectly clear. ‘“ oa Cy Se TC eee pee pee 3 
Any reader of COTTON can readily determine for himself what The New Flexible “Needs No ‘Damping’ ”’ 
the cork thickness should be. Dein: te TRADE MARK 


The Standard 
Card - Grinding 
Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world over, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Te: 4-5, 


Or, if you prefer, put such problems up to Mundet’s Engi- 
neers. No obligation whatever. 

We have branches in the principal cities of the U. S. and 
Canada. Every branch carries complete stock. No job is too 
large, too small, or too far away. 


MUNDET CORK CORP. 


Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son—Established 1865 
450 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Let's Diversify and Prosper. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


and the industry for its conversion. The former is an 
old story, but lately a new angle has been suggested 
which may produce a healthy development where for 
s0 many years it appears to have made little progress. 
The present situation demands a restriction of the 
cotton acreage and the Federal Farm Board has ad- 
vocated reduction. But what is the individual cotton 
farmer to do, in place of raising cotton? It is easy to 
say “Diversify his crops.” The next point is, to what 
purpose? The answer seems to be, to supply new 
markets. There’s the rub, however. 


Nevertheless, there are encouraging evidences that 
steps are being taken in various portions of the South 
toward the solution of this problem of markets for di- 
versified agriculture. A recent syndicated article by 
Richard Woods Edmonds tells of a number of regional 
developments in the South wherein business men and 
bankers are co-operating with the agricultural inter- 
ests to bring about needed adjustments in planting op- 
erations. It is a broad community matter, since the 
prosperity of all depends upon the prosperity of the 
individual. Briefly, the business men and bankers are 
working to get the farmer to diversify by showing him 
where his markets will be and thereby offering the 
proper incentive. Thus co-operation, the great by- 
word of economics today, proceeds to an inter-indus- 
trial phase which seems to offer almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities. 

Turning to cotton manufacture, New England has 
suffered from depressions as this industry has been 
torn by the strife of strikes, southern competition and 
changing style. The development of large communi- 
ties around this sole industry has reacted sadly, un- 
der the strain of such handicaps. The whole State of 
Rhode Island today counts more than fifty per cent of 
its manufacturing in textiles. Yet in the recent re- 
port issued by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, on “The Industrial Structure of New England,” 
it is stated that diversification is found to be the key- 
note of the general advance of the industrial system 
there. And it may be added that this diversification 
is within the cotton industry itself as well as among 
the various forms of manufacture. 

Textile manufacturers have been forced, by the 
change in buying practices wherein users of fabrics 
call for prompt deliveries in circumscribed quantities, 
to make their plants more elastic. The close buying, 
which seems to have become a fixture, appears at least 
to have done the industry one good and possibly to 
have facilitated diversification. At any rate the mills 
for several years have been adapting their manufac- 
ture to the demands of a new day and by widening 
the scope of their products. The advantage of such a 
change, especially where it relieves the industry of 
dependence upon seasonal lines, is obvious. 


Since Rhode Island is so conspicuously a state of 
textile manufacture, it may be well to cite the fact 
that diversification offsets this oneness of industry, 
so far as it may. For several years the cotton mills 
have been equipping themselves to make a wide vari- 
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Don’t Pay Good Money 
for Wasting Lubricants 







Lubricants that drip, leak and spat- 
ter—as all liquid oils do—cost you 







money in several ways. You pay 





more for lubricant and labor because 
they will not stay in bearings and 






you pay for oil spot damage to 






goods. 
NON-FLUID OIL can save you 


money because it is made to stay in 







bearings. It outlasts liquid oil 3 to 






5 times, saving money on lubricant 





and labor cost. Better still, it prac- 






tically eliminates oil spot damage to 






goods, because it does not drip, leak 





or spatter. 








Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, 
of Textile Machinery.” 


“Lubricatton 













New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 






Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 













Southern Agent 


Warehouses 











Chicago, II] Providenc: 
St. Louis, Mo Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La Spartanburg, S. C Greenville, S. C 








MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 






Better Lubrication at Less Gost per Month 
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Philadelphia Felt Cloths 


| DETAILS 
THAT COUNT 


: Because Philadelphia Felts are 
= made from the finest of raw ma- 
= terials... because they are manu- 
= factured under the best of condi- 
= tions, as to experience, men and 
: machinery ... because they are 
= rigidly inspected—you are assured 
= of getting the utmost in felt cloths 
: when you specify Philadelphia. 






























: Philadelphia specializes in Stamp- 
= ing Blankets, Palmer Blankets for 
= Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth 
for Printing. J 









Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 
















PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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REEDS 
Cotton-Duck-All Metal 
Slasher - Combs - Striking 








IS ONE OF THE OUT- 
HARNESS 


Cotton - Mail Eye -Selvages 
Special Twist Cable 





STANDING FEATURES 





OF THIS COMPANY 


(Mh, 


y “pues? 
y “pues? 





HEDDLE-FRAMES 
RODS 
New Design POSITIVE CLAMPHOOKS | 


Satisfactory Service Since 1919 








ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 1375 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Main 0517-8 
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ety of products. There is some concentration on fine 
broadcloths, but the mill men are making anything 
that they can sell, according to reliable authorities. 
their own stylists in some cases and following the gen- 


They have evolved novelty weaves, using the aid of : 


eral fashion trends where they make dress fabrics. 
Throughout the New England industry, notably 
the manufacturers of fine cottons, there has been a 
turning away perforce from dependence upon dress 
goods and an expansion of uses for cotton in the form 
of interior decorative fabrics as one new outlet. En- 


terprising mills have introduced packaged goods to : 


appeal to the popular fancy and have gone into many : 


fields for other new outlets. 


The cotton industry, with : 


its ages of tradition, is renewing itself and realizing : 
possibilities from the ever-widening field of human - 


activities in the way of material things. It has been 


said that there are 10,000 potential uses for cotton, so = 


that the opportunities are multitudinous. 
this the industry has been combining fibers and is real- 
izing on possibilities that way. 

In setting forth something of the progress which 


On top of : 


has been made over recent years in the direction un- = 


der consideration, one cannot avoid reiteration of some 
facts which have become familiar as market develop- 
ments. The invasion of the marekt for drapery cloths, 
curtains, upholstery materials, in ranges from plain 
weaves such as grosgrains, and heavy sateens to com- 
binations of cotton-and-rayon Jacquards, is an exam- 
ple. Another expansion well known but significant is 
in the uses of cotton for mechanical trades. 

Umbrella cloths and tire fabrics are listed among 
modern manufacture in cotton mills. Plains cloths of 
high quality from combed yarns go into airplane 
wings, balloon cloth, parachute cloth, typewriter rib- 
bons, water-proof garments, lightweight racing sails 
and sail duck. Heavy fabrics of combed yarns are 
used for shoe linings, pocketings, book cloths, water- 
proof goods, artificial leather. Some plain cottons, as 
well as cotton-and-rayon goods, for brassieres, corsets, 
shoe cloths and shoe linings. 

Indicative of the possible ramifications of the in- 
dustry, experiments have just been reported in which 
cheap grades of jute have been mixed with cotton into 
attractive fabrics of unusual pliability. The combina- 
tion is being seriously considered for special process- 
ing in mechanical cloths. The Jndia Rubber World 
has two current illustrations of new fields in which 
cotton is useful. One of these is an unusual develop- 
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ment of raincoats, involving a fashion trend which : 


makes them unwontedly attractive. Another is in 
rubberized suits for airplane travel. 


This paper relates that Col. Lindbergh, “after get- 


ting a special plane to use in an extensive study of : 


flying conditions in the stratosphere or upper reaches = 


of the atmosphere, has had suits specially made for 
himself and Mrs. Lindbergh that it is believed will 
serve some exacting requirements in comfort and serv- 
ice. The new suits embody very unique features, not 
the least being a surface material of rubber sheeted 
between plies of khaki cloth. The garments will be 


electrically warmed with a new type of heating ele- 
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This Brand 


has meant First Quality 


LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting amasdl 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 
L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE, 
P. O. Box No. 241 P. O. Box 1293 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 





Pickers for C &€ K 
Loom 









Heavy 
Loom Picker 


A New 
Use For 
Cotton 


Picker for 
C & K Loom 


% 





A new use for cotton, right Picker 
in the cotton mill itself, has for O 4 K 
Siied tas been found in Denman Textile "Boom 
| ee Benen Accessories. 14 ounce chafer 
= . fabric and superior rubber 


compounds, vulcanized togeth- 
er as a unit, are the basic 
structure of these famous 
products which last twice as 
long as leather accessories. 
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Enthusiastic reports have Parallel Block 
been rece jroo from mills all 
over the country as to the 
efficiency and longer life of 
Bumper Denman Accessories The ir 
price is no higher ‘than high 
class leather accessories, and 
all orders receive prompt and 
eareful attentic vn. Ask for 
further information. 
DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CoO., Holder 


Bumper Industrial Div. Warren, Ohio 
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SIZING 


247 ATLANTIC AVE. 


Mechanical ° Electrical 
Structural Engineers 
Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 


Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
: CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 














AUTOMATIC | . 
.« CONTROL 


FOR—Weave Rooms, Spinning : 
and Carding Rooms; also tem- : 
perature regulators for Dyeing, : 
Drying, Slashing, Wool Scour- = 
ing, etc. Write for Bulletins. E 
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2739 Greenview Ave., gupeeeo 
231 EB. 46th 8&t., NEW 
Also 41 other a 
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REGULATOR CO. § 
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DOUBLE HEAD 


BOBBINS ano SPOOLS 


INCLUDING JACK SPOOLS WITH WOOD. STEEL OR FIBRE HEADS 






JACK SPOOLS 
Common Fibre Head 
Steel Head, 3-ply Stock 
Drawing Spools 
Roving 
Twister 
Warper “ 
And many others 


M. H. PARKS COMPANY, iteisinnsenetnasi MASS. 
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Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
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ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
PBARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING CO., GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
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‘WRIGHT MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders of Special Textile Machinery 
Cut Gears — Generated Bevel Gears 
GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 
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LLE TYPEWRITER RIBBONS ~ 


ey AND CARBON PAPERS | 
Ray MADE TO OVERSERVE—NOT TO UNDERSELL 
Manufactured by : 
Ww E THE ee ee ee COMPANY : 
Est. 1896 URORA, ILLINO = 


GEORGIA BRANCH: 219- fos WALTON cane. ATLANTA : 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS | 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


GASTONIA, _ NORTH CAROLINA 


ee 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a 
detailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute 
one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 
The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 221 refer- 
ence tables B : 
‘As the value of a book lies in its contents an not in a fancy cover, we 
have put these two volumes eut in a strong, serviceable binding. You. ean 
secure them in conjunction with a year subscription to COTTON. 
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ment and allow much freedom in movement on account 
of the lighter weight and flexibility of the suit ma- 
terials. 

“Aviation experts say that in the near future the 
speedways of the skies will be in the unexplored air 
levels of from 30,000 to 45,000 feet, in which lofty 
strata it will even be possible to journey from New 
York to San Francisco in eight hours. At such alti- 
tudes, it is said, there are no fogs or storms and, with 
winds practically constant a flier can truly go the limit. 
Of course, even in summer, it is very cold up there, but 
aeronautical engineers say that fast, safe and comfort- 
able flying is entirely feasible with planes and equip- 
ment adapted to cope with rarefied air and very low 
temperatures. Some of the necessities are air-tight cab- 
ins, superchargers to supply air to passengers and en- 
gine carburetors at sea-level pressure, and well insu- 
lated, heated clothing. As several of the mechanical es- 
sentials for such flight already have been provided, in- 
ventors set about to devise apparel that would meet 
the very exacting needs.” 

Given a flexible mechanical equipment and a flexi- 
ble management, we have two constructive forces for 
constant building along progressive lines. The broad- 
ening of the outlets for cotton fabrics may be a nat- 
ural solution of the old problem of seasonal peaks and 
valleys in production, though this does not mean that 
the concentrated effort toward elimination of over- 
production which curses the industry for the present. 
The contemplation of this subject brings to mind the 
changes in retail distribution in recent years, with the 
great diversity of products in single units, and sug- 
gests that manufacture is heading toward somewhat 
a parallel development. The merger tendency, now 
strong in cotton manufacture, may give combined re- 
sources which will facilitate the advance of such a 
program. 

Pertinent to this matter, there is reported a plan 
for a clearing house to be called the Industrial Intel- 
ligence Service in which business men, industrialists 
and bankers are joined to assure steady employment 
for workers, machines and capital. 

Among its purposes, the service has in mind to 
bring together the inventor who needs a market and 
the industrialist who needs his process. Another pur- 
pose, which will appeal to many a cotton manufacturer, 
is to find a new market for the plant which is suf- 
fering from so-called supplantive competition and op- 
erating consequently on short time. Not only the in- 
ventor, but the chemist, may have the idea for which 
he needs an outlet and which would put the needy 
plant on full time again. 


By means of the clearing house, moreover, the ; 


plant which has reached the ultimate of demand for 
one product yet is capable of larger operation may be 
put in touch with the thing that can be handled to ad- 
vantage. It suggested that there are processes which 
have been found valuable in one line of industry that 
might be made available for others. The manufactur- 
er in one line has enough of a problem with his own 
processes, without hoping to know those of ail other 
lines, but the clearing house will offer him informa- 
tion of a broad nature which will acquaint him with 
processes outside his line that might be adaptable. 
Such is a brief outline of a new service fraught with 
enormous possibilities. 
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TRADE MARE 


MERROW 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFP. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABBI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 








FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 


BR. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. W. Hollister, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Metallic Card Clothing’ 
and — Wires 
or 


COT TON, WOOL, AND 
SILK CARDING 







You can do away with stripping and 
grinding ENTIRELY by installing 
Platt’s Card Clothing. It also delivers 
a larger per vent of sliver in less time 
—making it a profitable buy. 

PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD, DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 
J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works 

Bouverie Rd., Harrow, England 
















ETC. 


: Other Continental Branches in 
= ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, MUI, 
= HOUSE, BARCELONA 

= TORINA, 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
lioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 


ithe Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


52. The Lincoln Twin Disc Floor Machine 

-showing the many advantages of clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving of time and labor 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models of 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Schlueter 
Floor Machinery Co., 213 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information on 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering and invoicing 
shipments and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Courtland 
St., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—An eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemica] educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
yses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N.. J. 

56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils, softeners, etc. National 
Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

57. Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Oo., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

61. Belt User’s Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and charts helpful 
in the purchasing, application, use and care 
of belting. J. E. Rhoads and Son, 35 North 
Gth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

63. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giv- 
ing ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Boiler Bearing Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
io be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight—a 16-page booklet explain- 
ng in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken. N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
3oston, Mass. 

67. Specification and Size book, I-31, con- 

venient reference book giving complete in- 
formation and prices on Rockwood Short- 
Center Drive for textile machines. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind® 
ana. 
68. Rockwood Pulley Specifications, a ref- 
erence booklet giving complete specifications 
of 2,540 stock sizes of pulleys. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—a 50-page buyer’s guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One-Process 
Pickers—outlining the advantages -of ball 
bearings in guaranteeing smoeth accurate mo- 
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tion particularly on eveners, as well as unin- 
terrupted production, ease of operation and 
cleanliness of bearing units throughout the 
one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 

71. Short Cuts to Power Transmission— 
A 74-page handbook for belt users, incorpo- 
rating the most important phases of prac 
tical belting practices, including considera- 
tions in belt buying, care of belts, making 
belt joints, belt calculations, causes of belt 
troubles, etc. Flexible Steel Lacing Oom- 
pany, 4619 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 

73. New Reeves Catalog T-32—A treatise 
on efficiency speed control—including valu- 
able information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum 
bus, Indiana. 

74. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Bulletin No. T- 
22—booklet giving complete details of de- 
gumming and dyeing in a single bath with 
soap. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lllinois. 

75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mill 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork Company, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

76. Jointite Cork Products—Giving infor- 
mation on the uses of cork for insulation 
purposes, including useful data, specifica- 
tions, tables, and charts for roof insulation, 
refrigeration, sound-proofing, heat prevention, 
heat conservation, vibration deadening, and 
condensation prevention. It contains concise 
and valuable data on all of these subjects, as 
well as photographs and drawings showing 
specific examples of various types of con- 
struction, test curves, etc. Copy sent free 
to anyone interested in any of these sub- 
jects. Mundet Oork Corp., 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

77. Bulletin T 200—Illustrating and de- 
scribing the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex 


plaining its many distinct advantages, and 
giving charted results of exacting tests. 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

78. Booklet L 1289 A, Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
cost of 


tion, operating and maintenance 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 


2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

79. Diamond Alkali Handbook—Containing 
useful information relative -to Soda Ash, 
Caustic Soda, and Liquid Chlorine. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

80. Alkaline and Other Detergents—a twen- 
ty page booklet on alkaline and other deter- 
gents and their function in textile processing 
and general cleaning operations. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

81. Leather, Textile—an 88 page hand- 
book on the selection of textile leathers, giv- 
ing data on VIM Leather Belting, Cone Belts, 
Gainer Belts, Loom Straps and Round Cord 
Belting, by E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

82. Sizing Products—32 pages of simple 
technical data on the selection and prepara- 
tion of size for all types of warps, by EK. F. 
Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penma. 

87. Morehead Back-to-Boiler System—An 
interesting 44 page booklet, giving helpful 
information regarding the Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System. Morehead Manufacturing 
Co., Department ©, Detroit, Michigan. 

1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery; Oard Room catalog covers Cards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
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facturing Company after thorough experi 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘‘Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — lllustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Cotton Cleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

_ 8. ‘*Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
illustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Oheck Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper freatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, I). 

18. Popular Industrial Chemistry — 162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 
Company, 1404 No. Front St., Philadelphia, 





Pa. 

20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St.. Atlanta, Ga. 

22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Co., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 


4 _° Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 


25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 

Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
28. Akron Belting.—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 


pages, illustrated Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 


292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis. 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 

42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel. and Tel. 
Co.. Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—36 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Cypress Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—A forty- 
eight page booklet showing the advantages 
and many styles of ribbed fabric and de- 
scribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re- 
quest by Fidelity Machine Oo., 8903 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Silk---from the 


Cocoon to the 


Knitting Room 


RDINARILY, silk from the 
Orient is shipped across 
the Pacific Ocean to Pacific 


Coast ports and thence overland by 
fast express trains to New York 
City. In recent months there has 
been some departure from this 
method of shipment. The traffic 
bureau of the Silk Association of America reports 
over 50 per cent of silk shipments are now by the all- 
water route. These shipments are routed via the Pan- 
ama Canal and are gaining in popularity due to the 
cheaper freight rate involved. The saving in trans- 
portation costs by the all-water route compared with 
Pacific-overland shipments, is about five to six cents 
per pound. 

The next and final step along the route that leads 
the product of the silk worm from its origin to the 
knitting machine is the process of throwing. The 
word is derived from the Saxon “throwan”, meaning 
to twist. This process consists of four main steps 
carrying the silk from the raw single end to the fin- 
ished yarn. 

To produce raw silk of quality, extreme care, 
expert and close supervision, cleanliness and effi- 
ciency of the highest order are necessary. These 
requisites are quite important on the part of the 
throwster if satisfactory results are to be obtained 
by the hosiery manufacturer. 

The human equation is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant factor in the problem of quality silk yarn 
production. The perfection of each link in the chain 
of operations leading from the cocoon to the finished 
yarn depends to a very great extent upon the indi- 
vidual. 

This is particularly true of operators in the 
throwing plant. Intelligence, experience, pride in the 
quality of her work and loyalty to her employer, are 
perhaps, the most important qualifications neces- 
sary in the make-up of a first-class operator. Cer- 
tainly, a deficiency in any one of these essentials 
prevents her inclusion in what might be called the 
select class. 


It is the throwster’s distinct problem, by proper 
management, training, and constant supervision to 
bring his operators to the highest state of efficiency. 
His achievements in this direction are largely the 
measure of his business success. Upon this base 
rests the pinnacle of his reputation. 

It seems hardly necessary to stress the impor- 
tance of machine perfection. All moving parts, and 
particularly those coming into direct contact with 
the silk, must have the closest daily inspection to in- 
sure elimination of rough or worn parts. Defective 
travelers, porcelain eyes, tension devices and similar 
equipment must be detected and replaced immediate- 
ly. Laxity here, or the practice of the doubtful 
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Sales Mgr., R. K. Laros Silk Co., 
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economy of making replacements 
only when equipment has attained 
maximum use, would be extremely 
poor policy. 

Prior to throwing, the raw silk 
is tested to insure delivery of the 
quality purchased by the consumer. 
The consumer may be the manufac- 
turer of silk products who conducts who conducts his 
own throwing establishment or has it thrown to his 
specifications by a commission silk throwster. Again 
the consumer may be a thrown silk dealer from whom 
the silk manufacturer purchases his raw material in 
the form of finished thread. 

Obviously, the testing of the raw silk for deter- 
mination of quality is a most important step in the 
development of the yarn. The schedule appearing 
shows in detail the several requirements in percent- 
ages for each grade of raw silk. There is indicated 
a growing tendency toward the classification of silk 
by its percentage of evenness. The older system of 
nomenclature such as Crack XX, Grand XX, etc., ap- 
pears to be somewhat on the decline. Designation by a 
percentage of evenness is simpler and needs no trans- 
lation. It is a measure that knows no variation. 

Early this year, the Japanese Government adopt- 
ed the policy of classifying all silk as to quali- 
ty at the Japanese Government silk conditioning 
House. This plan has received general approbation 
under the belief that it will lead eventually to an 
international standard for the measurement of the 
quality and physical characteristics of silk. 

Raw silk classification now in effect was recom- 
mended by the Joint Committee on Form of Raw 
Silk Classification appointed by the joint action of 
the Silk Association of America, Inc., and the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. It was adopted by 
the Board of Managers of the Silk Association, June 
12th, 1929. The methods of testing recommended by 
the Raw Silk Classification Committee of the Asso- 
ciation were also adopted by the Board on the same 
day. The manual entitled “A Raw Silk Classifica- 
tion with Methods of Testing” is available in book 
form, having been published by the Silk Association. 
This manual covers the subject in complete detail. 

The sample for a test of one bale consists of at 
least ten skeins taken at random from the bale, each 
skein from a different book. If the test is to be ap- 
plied to a lot two tests must be made upon each five 
bales of the lot. Sample skeins are withdrawn as 
outlined above from each of two bales selected at 
random. Lots in excess of ten bales are divided into 
lots of ten bales each and tested accordingly. 

The sample skeins selected for testing are then 
wound onto small testing bobbins. One bobbin is 


filled from each skein. One half of the sample bob- 
bins contain silk wound from the outside of the 





YOU MIGHT 
CONTENTED 
CRUMBS! 


THE “crumb” is rayon yarn in a very 
early stage ... while it’s still soft, white 
pulp, in fact. You can run your hands 
through this light, fine, feathery mass 
and imagine the caressing feel of the 
finished Crown Brand Rayon Yarn. 

And we've found that this crumb re- 
sponds gratefully to careful handling. 
It is seasoned, for instance, in dust-proof 
rooms where the air is washed “country- 
clean” and regulated to within 14 degree 
Fahrenheit the year around... an atmos- 
phere refreshingly cool in summer and 
just as comfortable in winter. 

Does this make any difference in the 
finished rayon yarn? 

Well, we only know that the sum total 
of regulating and watching and testing 
all through our process produces a rayon 
yarn that outsells every other brand on 
the market. So long as knitters and weav- 
ers continue to prefer our yarn, we shall 
continue to make it with consummate 
care. For help with your rayon problems, 


address — 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue New York City 
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EVEN CALL THEM 


WHAT'S GOING ON IN OUR 
ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


In this advertisement is described an activity 
typical of our testing and research, to help rayon 
manufacturers meet changing retail conditions. 


CROWN RAYON YARN 
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CLASSIFICATION* 
JAPANESE RAW SILK; WHITE AND YELLOW; ANY SIZE 
10 BALE LOT 
GRADES 
MAJOR TESTS [_aael ani «2 |e, Oo foe, #2 fTtFr,  « 
EVENNESS Ave. 160 Panels -----------% | 90(a)| 87 | 85 | 83 | 81 | 78 | 73 | 68 | Below 68 
EVENNESS Ave. 40 Low Panels —______- % | 81 | 2 | %% 72 | | oe |thCUe 5 | § 56 
IE siecle nnn nnn | ee | OO 90° & | Ol O@\| tm); * & 
a. ne % | 90 | 8 | 85 S| 80. 2 eS oa 
AUXILIARY TESTS 
SIZE DEVIATION ___--Ave. 9to15 Den. | Less than 1.0)1.0 | 1.10; 12° [ 13 | 14 “15 Above 1.5 
_—“(tsSCSCSCA Ve, 16 tO. 31 Den. | Less than 1.5/1.5 [| 1.50) 2.0 | 20 | 20 | 0 _| ae ae 
AVE. SIZE VARIATION Ave. 9tol2Den. | 4Den. | .4 Den. —_— 
Ave. 13to18 Den. _ fs at a iw i ees, 5 Den. Above .o Den. 
Ave.19to22Den. | oo “ ‘ Di eee Gt eee So ale ee 
Ave.23to31Den. | 8 “| ie eee i: ih, a 16 =«(* 
STRENGTH (Serigraph) Grams per Denier | 3.5 | BH — $83 ~ 3.0 Below 3.0 
ELONGATION (Serigraph) per cent__—__- —_—< 2 20 19 =e + 
WINDING—Breaks per hour per 20 skeins | 10 | 10 [a ~ 30° ~—S| Above30 











A lot conforming to all the characteristics of any given grade in the major tests may test one grade lower in the auciliary tests without 
degrading the lot but if the auziliary tests of the lot are two grades lower, the lot shall be rated one grade below that indicated by the 


major tests. 


The cleanness defects shall be counted, both sides, in groups of 40 panels. 
In calculating the cleanness percentage 


groups, average for the lot. 


The percentage shall be calculated on each group, and the 


, deductions from 100% should be made as follows: 


Deduct .5% for each waste, bad cast, long or large slug, long Knot, very long knot 


Deduct .1% for each small slug, heavy corkscrew. 


(@) The Grade AAA is assumed to contain raw silk with Evenness Average from 90% to 93% 


and Penalty Average from 81% to 83%. 


Raw Silk showing higher values on test will be considered outside the Classification and subject to special agreement 





*Recommended by a Joint Committee of The Silk Association of America, Inc., 
June 


the Board of Managers of The Silk Association of America. 


skein, and one half from the inside. 

These bobbins are then placed upon the seriplane 
and two panels wound upon the inspection board 
from each bobbin. A panel is a section of raw silk 
approximately five inches wide by twenty inches in 
length, the thread being spaced according to its size. 
for raw silk of average 14 denier to average 16 den- 
ier, the spacing is 100 threads per inch. For a five- 
bale lot the evenness test is made by comparing each 
of 40 panels with the set of standard photographs 
provided by the Silk Association of America. For ten 
bale lot 80 panels are used. 

All well equipped testing laboratories now em- 
ploy an inspection room equipped with indirect arti- 
ficial lighting, thus removing any error in vision 
that might be caused by variations in the intensity 
or direction of light. 

Each panel is carefully compared with the panels 
of the standard photographs and a selection made of 
the standard photograph which most nearly resem- 
bles it in unevenness pattern. After each panel has 
been given its individual rating in terms of its per- 
centage of evenness an average figure is determined 
for the tested lot. In the same way the average of 
the penalty panels, ie., the low panels to the extent 
of one quarter of the total number of panels is ar- 
rived at and the evenness test is completed. 

The test for evenness is followed by the test for 
cleanness and neatness. This is a visual test for 
the determination of imperfections of the raw silk. 
It is usually made concurrently with the evenness 
test and upon the same panels. Standard photo- 
graphs for degree of neatness and for defects ap- 
proved by the Silk Association are used for compar- 
ative purposes. The grading, like the test for even- 
ness, is made on a percentage basis. 

Cleanness is measured by the number of bad 








and the National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc., adopted by 


12, 1929 
casts, small slugs, large slugs, long knots, very 
long knots, heavy corkscrews and waste apparent in 
the inspection panels. Neatness is estimated by the 
extent to which loops, and hairiness are 
present as compared with the standard photograph 
panels for neatness. 

These tests constitute the major raw silk tests 
and any lot of silk failing to reach specifications 
for grade in any one requirement is rejected. Aux- 
iliary tests consisting of size deviation, average size 
variation, strength, elongation and winding follow 
the major tests. While essential, they are obviously 
of less importance. A lot conforming to all the char- 


nibs, 


acteristics of any given grade in the major tests 
may test one grade lower in the auxiliary test with- 
out degrading the lot. 

A sizing test is made to determine the average 
size of the thread or, in other words, the weight in 
deniers of the raw silk per 450 meters of length. The 
sizing skeins are weighted in a standard atmosphere 
of 65 per cent relative humidity with the tempera- 
ture at 70 degrees Fahrenheit. The sizing skein must, 
of course, be standard in condition, that is, contain 
11 per cent moisture regain. 

The next step in the throwing process is the soak- 
ing of silk. Actually, it is the first operation, since 
the testing of the silk is not a phase of throwing. 

The object of soaking is to soften the raw gums 
and lubricate the fiber so that it will be more pliable 
during its conversion into yarn and later on into hos- 
iery. At the same time it is necessary to properly 
condition the raw gums so that the finished yarn 
will take up the proper amount of moisture during 
backwinding or humidifying just prior to full-fash- 
ioned knitting. The soaking treatment varies with 
the conditions under which the yarn will be run in 
the hosiery mill. 
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Why not use the machine that has 


proved itself best for Rayon? 
WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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Various formulas have been developed to pro- 
duce direct running yarns up through successive 
stages to yarns designed for backwinding before 
knitting. 

_The raw silk remains in the soaking bath for a 
period of ten to twelve hours. It is then removed, 


hydro-extracted for removal of excess water, air 
dried and sent to the winding department. Best prac- 
tice dictates the use of soft water with the addition 
of soap or oil or both as the emulsifying agent. 

There have recently been developed several dif- 
ferent types of machines designed to shorten the 
duration of the soaking process, secure more uni- 
form penetration of softening agents and effect 
economies in soaking ingredients. They will prob- 
ably, in the course of time, largely supersede the 
present method of tub soaking. In general they em- 
body the principles of a circulating bath- with or 
without the creation of a vacuum. 

After drying, the raw silk still in skein form is 
placed in operation on the winding machine and 
wound onto a bobbin. During this operation the 
thread is run through a cleaning device and many 
of the larger raw silk imperfections removed before 
twisting. The winding operation is comparatively 
simple and requires about eight hours for comple- 
tion. At the end of that time, the skein, containing 
approximately 50,000 yards of silk has been trans- 
ferred to the bobbin and is ready for twisting. 

Since the advent of Grenadine and grenadine type 
yarns followed by the present vogue of high twist 
tram yarns, the spinning operation, as far as hosiery 
yarns are concerned has changed materially. 

Until very recent years, tram, consisting of yarn 
twisted approximately three turns to one inch, was 
the standard hosiery yarn. With the broader use of 
fine gauge machines in hosiery manufacture, the 
trend towards greater sheerness of fabric and fi- 
nally the demand for hosiery free from luster, twist 
requirements have changed. So today, the throwster 
producing hosiery yarns has added to his original 
twisting equipment consisting exclusively of the so- 
called 5B machine, the necessary spinning machines 
for the production of high twist and reverse twist 
yarns. 

Better practice limits the twist accurately obtain- 
able on the usual type of twisting machine to approx- 
imately five or six turns to the inch. Spinning ma- 
chines carry the twist to any desired degree beyond 
that figure. The winder bobbins are placed in a ver- 
tical row on the twisting frame above the twisting 
mechanism. The individual threads are then tied to- 
gether and with the machine in operation, are trans- 
ferred to a single bobbin which then contains the 
twisted yarn. The number of winder bobbins in- 
volved in spinning is governed by the endage de- 
sired—one winder bobbin to each end finished 
thread. 

For yarns of high twist tram or reverse twist, the 
customary practice is to make up a low twist yarn 
in the desired direction—right or left—on the twist- 
er and put the remaining twist in the yarn on the 
spinner. An alternative method is simply to double 
the single end of yarn on a doubling machine. This 
operation lays the single threads parallel without 
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Table A. Showing the qualities of silk for various 
threads used by a number of hosiery manufacturers 
from January to March 1932. 


2 Thread 5 Thread 8 Thread 
95% ~~. 167% 94% - 23% 85% ~ ~ ~ 10.0% 
94% ~ ~ ~ 16.7% ST% - 9.6% 81% ~ ~ ~ 40.0% 
93% ~ = 1076 Sigg... 1960, Tae .. . S08 
92% .-- 167% 83% ~~~ 196% %3% -~ - ~ 20.0% 
90% ae 3 ry / 81% .~ ~ ~ 29.4% 

(i 14.6% 10 Thread 

3 Thread ‘i, oe 4.9% 2 100% 
04% ... 5.0% : 

92% _ _ _ 15.007 6 Thread 12 Thread 

DY - - 60.0% 8i% ~ ~~ 5.0% 81% _ 50.0% 

88% - - - 5.0% 836% - 5.0% 78% _ _ _ 25.0% 

1% --- 10.0% 81% - - - 350% 73% _ _ _ 25.0% 

Si... 50%. T8% ... BOG oe 
18% « . . DO% 

4 Thread 

90% Reads os 9.8% 7 Thread 
86%, .... 59% 81%... 27% 
87% ~~. - 393% 88% ~~ 2.7% 
89% - - - 19.6% 81% ~ ~ ~ 388% 
838% - --117% 8% ~~ ~ 406% 
31% .~.~ 98% %3% ~~ ~ 162% 
ISG... 89% 





twisting. The doubled yarn is then transferred to 
the spinners for the desired twist. 


The fourth and final procedure is to transfer the 
finished yarn to a conical package convenient for 
knitting. For manufacturers of ingrain hosiery the 
finished yarn is skeined for dyeing after which it is 
coned just as gum silk is coned. The machine used 
for coning is similar to those used in hosiery mills 
for backwinding purposes except that the emulsion 
trough is not required. 


In recent years the advent of the conditioning 
room in the hosiery mill, thus eliminating the back- 
winding process prior to knitting, has led to some 
changes in the pattern of the yarn on the cone. An 
open wind permitting easier penetration of moisture 
during humidification is favored by many manufac- 
turers. Others prefer the standard or closed wind 
since the yarn seems to hold moisture for a longer 
period and the tendency towards drying out while on 
the full-fashioned machine is lessened. 


During the coning operation the thread passes 
through a cleaning device designed to remove imper- 
fections such as slugs, waste, bad knots, etc. The 
cleaner is designed in such a way as to permit ad- 
justment for the size of the thread. It is set and 
locked in position and cannot be tampered with by 
the occasional operator who may be more interested 
in quantity rather than quality. Breaks in the thread 
during the coning operation are tied up and the knot 
placed on the top of the cone to prevent interference 
with delivery during knitting. These knots, like all 
others tied in several operations of the throwing 
process, are the so-called flat or weaver’s knot. 


From the knitter’s point of view a silk yarn, to be 
perfect, should produce a fabric free from sleaze, 
even as to denier, with good running and finishing 
qualities and free from defects. It should be suf- 
ficiently soft and pliable to produce a regularity of 
stitch and uniformity of length. 

To accomplish these results much depends on the 


(Continued on page 93.) 
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New LOW WHITE SOLES 
for LOW MEN’S SHOES knit ExcLusivety on 


BANNER 


SPLIT 
FOOT 





LMOST ANY DOCTOR will 

tell you that unbleached 
yarn, free from dyes and bleach- 
ing chemicals, is better for the 
feet. Any doctor, dentist, police- 
man, waiter and hosts of others 
who have worn “white feet” half- 
hose can state that these socks 
leave the feet in better condition 
at the end of a hard day’s work. 
That is why those thousands who 
need them will pay a premium 


MACHINES 


BANNER 
Split Foot Socks 
meet 
highest style requirements 
with embroidered 


clocks 


for the new, low white soles. 
For low “white-feet” (and other 


Prove the LOW WHITE SOLE 
Market for Yourself 


Let us send you samples of low 
“white-foot” socks. Then ask your 
friends, your doctor, your dentist, 
the local policeman and others 
what they think of them. Get the 
“consumer reaction” first hand—it 
will pay you to make this investi- 
gation for yourself. 
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types of split foot hose) Banner 
Split Foot Machines (Improved 
type) knit the leg and instep from 
a single cone of yarn. This elim- 
inates uneven stitches and un- 
even dyeing due to yarn change. 
Extra reinforcements at points of 
extra wear. Recently redesigned 
with broader bearings, the Im- 
proved Banner Split Foot Ma- 
chine is an easy running machine 
built for long wear. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General Sales Office and Machine Exhibit---93 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia 
6822 No. Gratz St. 


High Point, N. C. 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Chattanooga 
James Bldg. 





NEEDLES, SINKERS, LINKS, JACKS AND PATTERN SUPPLIES IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE AT ALL BANNER OFFICES 






















Inquirer Tells What Caused Holes as 
Discussed in July Issue. 


“Contributor No. 6098" reports back on difficulty 
which was discussed on page 87, July Cotton, with 
samples of defect shown. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Thank you for the replies of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6105” and “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6121” with regard to 
the problem which I submitted to you concerning holes 
in our three and four-thread full-fashioned hosiery, 
caused by a single loop giving way during boarding. 
(This question, with illustrations of the defects, and 
the answers referred to, appeared on page 87 of the 
July issue of CoTTON. It was explained that inspec- 
tion of the goods after dyeing and previous to board- 
ing, showed partially weakened places, and inspection 
under the microscope invariably showed one loop part- 
ly cut). 

Both of these men at first thought the holes were 
due to machine defects and then later advanced other 
reasons. Their final suggestions were: (1) welt rods 
falling against the stocking; (2) rings worn by in- 
spectors and boarders; (3) vermin; (4) chemical ac- 
tion due to a powdered stripping agent blowing around 
in the dyehouse and getting on the goods. 

Previous investigations along these lines had led 
us to believe that the cause was elsewhere. Our re- 
ply to these suggestions is as follows: (1) If welt 
rods were the cause, most of the trouble could be 
traced to one or two machines. (2) Our boarders and 
inspectors are not allowed to wear rings. (3) We 
have seen examples of stockings attacked by verm:n 
and the holes were of a different nature. (4) As to 
chemical action due to a stripping powder blowing 
around in the dyehouse, we do not believe it can be 
this as all chemicals are kept in a separate room. Here 
again a different type of hole would result if this 
were the cause. 

I have finally come to the conclusion that “snig- 
ging” is responsible for a lot of holes in our sheer 
numbers. We do our own throwing and in cone wind- 
ing it has been the practice for years, and still is 
whenever an end breaks, to put the knot on the side 
of the cone rather than across the top. This particu- 
lar source, along with an occasional slug, a sticky cone, 
etc., results in the yarn, while being drawn off the 
cone, catching momentarily during knitting, thus 
causing an increased drag. At times this results in 
partially cut or weakened loops. Degumming and 





Practical Discussions by Cotton's 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 


dyeing further aggravate this condition and in board- 
ing the stitch breaks completely, causing a hole. 

In the heavier numbers, such as 7 and 8-thread, 
we have no trouble with holes as the yarn is stronger 


and able to withstand any snigging action. The finer 
the stocking made the more holes we find: thus in a 
2-thread we get more than in a 38-thread, and in a 3- 
thread we get more than in a 4-thread. 

In conclusion, our mills are stopped at present and 
we thus have been unable to find out anything defi- 
nite about snigging. Both contributors claim the 
trouble to be a local one and may therefore disagree 
with this as a possible cause. 

Any further suggestions that they or anyone else 
might care to make would be greatly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6098. 





Instructions for Setting Pattern Mechanism 
on Spiral Float Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In this letter I will give instructions for setting 
the pattern mechanism on Model K spiral float ma- 
chines. In order to get uniform setting and adjust- 
ment of pattern mechanism the following rules 
might be appreciated. First, set the lower jack rais- 
ing cam so that when the spiral jacks are all the 
way in there will be about 1/32-inch between them 
and the cam. 

Next set the stop plate which controls the inward 
movement of the selector levers so that it allows 
these levers when in action to press the spiral jacks 
to the bottom of the slots but in such a way that 
there is practically no pressure of the jack nibs 
when they are all the way in. This may be tested 
by removing the selector drum and turning the ma- 
chine with all jacks all the way in and placing a 
finger of the hand on those levers at the top and 
bottom, and adjusting the plate until no vibration 
is felt on any of the levers. In this way the jacks 
are pressed to the bottom of the slots without any 
particular wear on the control levers or the jack nibs. 

The next step is to see that the active ends of 
the selector register with the the 
spiral jacks. Set the pattern push out lever so that 
it pushes out the jacks just enough to be sure they 
will pass over the lower jack raising cam, and then set 
the pattern jack cam so there will be no overthrow 
of the spiral jacks, and be sure that there is no 
binding at this point. 


levers nibs of 
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Next set the selector jack drum so that when all 
the selector cams are held out of action they will 
just clear the spiral jacks when they are in the 
pushed out position; and also set it so that the drum 
end of the selector finger will register vertical and 
horizontal with the selector jacks. Set the selector 
drum actuating pawl so that when the selector lever 
is in active position the clearance will be the same 
to the inactive jacks at each side of the active ones. 
If these rules are followed closely, pattern mechan- 
isms will function perfectly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6134. 


Method of Storing Spiral Jacks. 


A convenient way to file patterns of jacks tempora- 
rily out of use. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to present for your readers an idea 
which we have found useful in connection with stor- 
ing spiral jacks for seamless machine work. When 
a pattern has been discontinued temporarily, it is de- 
sirable to have the spiral jacks in good shape, so that 
they may be replaced in the machine when it is nec- 
essary to make that style again. After trying out 
several methods, we have at last worked out one that 
is most satisfactory. 

Fig. 1 shows a piece of cardboard such as hosiery 
boxes are made of, cut to the dimensions given, scored 
at the dotted lines, and bent into shape as shown in 
Fig. 2. As the jacks are taken from the machine they 
are tied up in convenient bunches as shown in Fig. 3, 
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then placed in folder as in Fig. 2, and tied as there 
shown with a strong wrapping cord. 

Fig. 4 shows a holder for a group of these folders, 
which is very easily made. Index cards may be placed 
between the different style groups; so that they may 
be easily selected when wanted. 

It is a good idea when a set of spiral jacks are 
taken from the machine to inspect them thoroughly 
and replace any worn ones before tying them. By 
doing this they are ready to be used without any loss 
of time when needed. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6144. 


The Place of Boiled-Off Yarn in Knitting. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing to discuss the question of “CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 6093” in July COTTON with regard to 
the advantages and disadvantages in the use of 
boiled-off yarn in the making of women’s silk full- 
fashioned hosiery. This man stated that he had a 
feeling that the use of boiled-off silk instead of gum 
silk would produce a more even fabric; also that it 
is possible to knit more courses per inch in a boiled- 
off yarn for a given size. 

I see no advantage and many disadvantages in 
the use of boiled-off silk. As to the possible advan- 
tage to which he referred,—that of producing a more 
even fabric because of the factor of irregularity in 
the application of gum in gummed silk—this may 
be disregarded, as I think the variation in question 
would be imperceptible to the natural eye. 

The only place we have ever used boiled-off silk 
was for splicing in the heel and toe on a fine gauge 
machine, where we were loading the needles very 
heavy and knitting a very tight fabric, to make these 
points more desirable. It is possible to use 20 to 25 
per cent more endage with a boiled-off silk than a 
gummed silk without overloading the needles, and 
the fabric will not loosen up when boiled off. 

The disadvantages of a boiled-off silk are many. 
To begin with, it will not deliver from the cone with 
as slight and even tension and will not produce as 
even a fabric. The gum on the silk acts as an insu- 
lation for the silk and protects it from much of the 
chafing caused by rough needles, sinkers, narrowing 
points, etc., and protects it from further handling in 
succeeding operations. The gum also shields the 
silk from oil stains and other stains which would 
become embedded in the fiber to remain through the 
finishing process. As a rule all these stains are only 
on the surface of the gum and are removed with the 
gum in the boil-off. 

If we are to compare gum silk with ingrain work, 
this is a different matter and manner of processing 
which I presume has no part in this discussion, as 
ingrain work is made from dyed silk. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6094. 
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Machines so delicately balanced that they detect the 
slightest deviation in what they are producing, yet 
far more accurate, steady and tireless than a human 
hand or eye could ever be... these are the machines 
responsible for that remarkable uniformity of Tor- 


rington Spring Beard needles. Torringtons are made 
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to mechanical specification. Naturally. thev’re eood! 
Send your bars to the Torrington branch 


at 1610 Fairmount Avenue, Philadel- 


phia, for a complete re-needling service. 
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Who use Torrington Latch needles? The answer— 






many of the foremost knitters in the country—is a 


conclusive wavy of saying that Torringtons are worthy. 






Here is a machine by the Jacquard Knitting 


Machine Company; a product made on it by the 





Superior Knitting Mills. Both represent quality... 









and Torrington needles help these companies to 


maintain their high standards. e: 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
THE TORRINGTON CO., INC., 140-144 W. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS, 964 CALLE BELGRANO, BUENOS AIRES 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

I am going to discuss the question of “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6093”, which appeared in your July issue, re- 
garding the advantages and disadvantages in the use 
of boiled-off silk in full-fashioned hosiery. He has 
covered a great deal of the subject in submitting the 
question; however, going more into detail, I wish to 
add a few things which might be of general interest. 

Looking back over the developments in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, it is to be noted that before 1917 the 
use of gum silk in knitting was practically unknown, 
weighted and dyed silks being used exclusively. On 
account of the general criticism regarding the lack 
of wear through the use of weighted silks, manu- 
facturers first began to use boiled-off silks, and later 
changed to the application of gum silk, this being 
the general practice in the trade today. The prefer- 
ence for gum silk lies in the fact that the fiber is 
thoroughly protected through the sericin, thereby 
reducing imperfections caused by split ends and pull 
threads to a minimum. Furthermore, the condition- 
ing of this thread is more easily controlled and the 
cost of winding is practically eliminated. In addi- 
tion, it yields a more elastic fabric due to the loss of 
20 per cent in the size of the thread during the boil- 
off operation. With the high twisted silks in use at 
the present time boiled-off silks would be rather 
cumbersome to handle in the winding operation due 
to the tendency to “kink”. 

If the questioner conducted experiments with 
boiled-off silk, he evidently must have noticed that 
sleazy knitting is very much in evidence along the 
sides of the stocking, which is due to the lack of re- 
sistance of this thread to the sinkers and needles 
during the coulier motion. 


The only reason for the use of boiled-off silk in 
knitting would be for the manufacture of very heavy 
goods on fine gauge machines, but there again the 
modern 42-gauge machine allows the knitting of 12- 
thread gum (which is about the heaviest count in 
demand) without any difficulty. Boiled-off silks at 
present are mostly used for splicings in certain fine 
gauge chiffon styles. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6124. 


Preventing Dirty Gores and Black Insteps 
on Seamless, Etc. 


Also opinions on length of lunch hour; and using 
fugitive colors for cheapness. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6116” on 
page 89 of the July number of COTTON with regard to 
seamless hosiery manufacture. His first question 
asks: What can be done to keep seamless knitting ma- 
chines from making dirty gores in the heel and toe, 
and black streaks across the instep? 

As most of the goods we knit go into very light 
shades, and as all of our ingrain numbers have 
bleached heels and toes, we have given the question of 
redyes a great deal of thought and study. We con- 
sider the following as the main causes of redyes— 
grease spots, dirt, dirty gores, and black streaks 
across the instep. You can trace the cause of all of 
these faults to improper oiling, or carelessness in 
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When you buy an automobile 
—you are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
mance record. Why not apply 
the same excellent logic 
when you equip your mill 
with knitting machines? The 
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SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
658 Broadway - New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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handling of the goods after they are knit. 

We have found that we can get the best results by 
first cleaning the knitting machine thoroughly. There 
are several different ways of cleaning a knitting ma- 
chine, and any of these methods will be satisfactory, 
provided the machine is thoroughly cleaned of all 
hardened grease and lint. After the machine has 
been cleaned thoroughly we set it up on straight tub- 
ing and run several yards of a cheap cotton yarn or 
until the fabric is clean and free from all needle 
streaks. We then set it up on heels and toes and run 
only a few before the gores are perfectly clean. Now 
the machine is ready for the knitter and ready to 
make clean work. 

We oil the cylinder, needles, and sinkers daily, 
preferably about 8:30 in the morning with a light 
stainless oil made for knitting needles. Last year we 
used an atomizer to oil only the needles, but found 
this did not give proper lubrication, and that it was 
not long before the machine became hot and required 
a thorough oiling. Then when the machine was oiled 
it usually made black needle streaks and dirty gores, 
which made it necessary to take the cylinder and nee- 
dles out and clean them. By using an oil can and 
properly oiling the cylinder, needles and sinkers daily 
we find it is not necessary to take the machine down 
to be cleaned but about twice a year. 

This, of course, depends mainly on the type of 
yarn that you, run, for a machine running combed 
yarn will have to be cleaned oftener than one run- 
ning mercerized yarn. When the machine is properly 
oiled it will not make over three or four socks before 
the fabric is clean and every trace of oil is gone. We 
strongly feel that dirty gores and black streaks across 
the instep are caused more often from lack of oil than 
from too much oil. 

A great many of dirty redyes are caused from 
carelessness in handling the goods after they are 
knit. We see that the bags in which the knitters put 
their work are clean; these bags are washed about 
every two months. We are very careful to see that 
the goods never touch the floor or anything that 
would cause them to get dirty. 

This man next asks, How many hours a day, under 
normal conditions, can an operator be expected to top 
and transfer, or loop, and get best results? 

An operator should be able to work 10% hours a 
day under good conditions and produce good work with 
very few human mistakes. We work 10% hours ev- 
ery day, except Saturday, and five hours on Saturday 
morning. Our menders from the knitting machines, 
including machine menders and menders made by the 
operator, will average less than four per cent. The 
menders from the loopers average about one per cent, 
which we consider very good. 

He then wanted some opinions as to whether it is 
better to have a full hour or less for lunch in a hosiery 
mill. 

If most of your help go home for lunch it would 
be best to have an hour for lunch to enable them to 
get through without too much rush. However, if most 
of them bring their lunch and remain in or near the 
mill forty-five minutes should be sufficient. 

His final question was, “Is it good business to put 
hosiery on the market in dyed or ingrain numbers in 
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Because Quissett Yarns are 
primarily quality products, no 
trouble is spared in selecting 
the highest grades of cotton ob- 
tainable. The best of Egyp- 
tian, Sea Island, Arizona and 
Peeler cottons, Peruvian, Bra- 
zilian and Quintex cottons, are 
among those used for Quissett 
Yarns. 


But the pick of the world’s 
long staple cotton crop is only 
the FIRST step of Quissett in 
producing the highest quality 
yarn. 


Quissett also has the pick of 
operatives, the best of machin- 
ery and climatic conditions 
known to yarn manufacture. 
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Tue traditional quality of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher durene is 
maintained in every step of the 
process of converting high grade 
raw cotton into fine knitting and 
weaving yarns by the single control 
method in our own mills. There is 
always the same accuracy of count 
..- the same evenness of thread... 
the same careful preparation of the 

finished package. ... Plan your new numbers with Standard- 
Samples on request . . . Coosa-Thatcher durene. National leaders choose its uniform 
natural, Gleached or esters, quality for their new as well as their regular numbers. 
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which the colors will pass out when the goods meet 
soap and water?” 


I consider it very poor business to put hosiery on - 
the market that will bleed when they are washed in = 


ordinary soap and water. By careful selection of the 


dyes and method of dyeing, colors that will be fast - 
to washing can easily be obtained with very little ad- = 
Some of the big department stores ; 
have started testing all of their hosiery and if the - 


dition in cost. 
colors do not stand up under ordinary washing the 


goods are promptly returned to the mill. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 61389. 


Handling Yarns in a Hosiery Mill. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Handling yarns for a hosiery mill, whether large : 
or small, is an important part of running the mill at : 
a profit and should be done systematically and eco- : 


nomically. I note the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 


6110” who asks for a proper method of handling yarns ; 


from the receiving room to the knitting room, in half- 
hose mills and other plants. 


arriving at the net weight, when a small mill does 
not unpack the case except as the yarn is used at the 


He said, “When a case - 
of yarn is received, just what is the best method of : 


machine? How would you go about calculating the ex- ; 


act oil allowance (in rayon) which should be made 
when arriving at the net weight of the yarn? 
is the proper test to make? 


cessive oil content other than allowed on the invoice.” 
Like this man, we needed a system to check up on 


What : 
I am interested in setting = 
up an efficient and accurate system for handling yarn : 
when it is received, so that the individual cases can be = 
checked up for any shortages, heavy sizings, and ex- ° 


yarns and were fully confident that there should be ; 


some practical and simple way of doing it. We visited 


a number of mills, large and small, to see what they ; 


were doing. We then condensed all that we had seen 
with what we had been doing and arrived at what we 


feel is a fairly good system that is satisfactory for 


our mills. 


The receiving department checks the gross weight = 


of all cases carefully as soon as they reach the mill. 
The cases are then sent to a yarn storage room where 


the temperature and humidity do not vary to a great 


extent. This room is located in the basement and is 
so arranged that cotton, rayon, silk and mixed yarns 
in the various counts all have their respective places 
where they can be easily found by anyone. 


From the storage room the yarn is taken to a yarn ° 


issuing department which is located centrally in the = 


knitting room. 


Wrappers are not removed from the : 


cones until the knitter places them on the machines. : 
In the issuing department -all yarns are grouped by : 
kinds and counts in their respective bins, and a mini- : 


mum is kept on hand to avoid drying out where it be- 
comes necessary for knitters to return partly used 
cones due to style changing. 

One person is responsible for all yarns and gives it 
to the knitters as needed. Yarns being picked over 
constantly by knitters cause a tremendous loss in more 
than one way when they are placed all over the knit- 
ting department in bins. 
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Not even Royersford Needles will 
last forever—but more than one 
mill-owner has found out that 
Royersford Needles prolong his 
production of top price merchan- 
dise . .. and when the time does 
come for reneedling, he knows 
that Royersford can do the job 
better, quicker and cheaper than 
it can be done “at home”... Glad 
to quote you prices and time 


required for any type of Full- 


Fashioned machine. 


ROYERSFORD 
NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 


Royersford, Penna, 
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for FALL FASHIONS 





T.. new Perlglo creations for Fall explode any 
lingering doubt about rayon’s ability to be sup- 


ple and workable. Perlglo yarn is seen here, there, and 






everywhere — in washable daytime crepes, in satins for 
evening, and in knitted underwear... in each instance 
recognizable for its softer draping quality, its richer 
warmer lustre. 

Outstanding in the new collections are a heavy luscious 
crepe in 30 glorious colors; Panné Crepe and a newcrepe- 
back satin; a new drop-stitch knitted underwear fabric 
designed by America’s most talked-of young designer. 
All of these fabrics are distinguished by that rich dull 
iridescence for which Perlglo is famous, and which is 


part of the yarn itself and will not wash or fade out. 


* 

AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York City 
Asheville, N. C. * Providence, R. I. 
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She “READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading. Pennsylvania 


Bad yarns returned by knitters are placed in a 
specially marked bin, the various faults being noted 
and checked up. 

To check the net weight we unpack and weigh the 
empty case. Next we weigh a given number of empty 
cones and wrappers and arrive at an average weight 
of paper per cone of yarn and by counting the cones 
we are able to figure the net weight. If we find too 
much variation we save the cones and wrappers from 
an entire case and by doing this occasionally we are 
reasonably sure of getting what we pay for. 

To check up for oil allowance and off size in rayon 
we use two methods. We take reelings from a num- 
ber of cones in a case or several cases and weigh them 
on a scale housed in a glass enclosure. We then boil 
off the reelings in a scouring bath which removes all 
the oil, dry them thoroughly and weigh once more. 

For a quicker and simpler test we again weigh 
reelings and if the weight is off we knit a number of 
pairs of hose and have them finished. If the yarns are 
off-size the finished goods will be too loose or too 
tight. We also make weight tests and compare them 
with the original tests made when we figured costs. 

In connection with the foregoing we have also 
found a running test very helpful. To do this we take 
a certain set of machines and knit 20 dozen. We in- 
spect this work carefully. Firsts, seconds and waste 
are noted and recorded on a chart, with all the defects 
which we find, both yarn trouble and machine trouble. 
We then have the goods finished and inspected by the 
chief inspector or re-inspected, and by having both 
gray and finished reports we can readily tell how cer- 








tain yarns are running. 

Our system may not be the best, but I hope that 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6110” may find some helpful sug- 
gestions in what I have attempted to describe and at 
some later date tell us how he solved his yarn-handling 
problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6126. 


Silk—from Cocoon to Knitting Room. 


(Continued from page 81.) 
raw stock from which the yarn is made as well as 
perfection in throwing. Complete and constant co- 
operation between the three main factors involved, 
the raw silk producer, the throwster and the knit- 
ter, is absolutely essential to its accomplishment. 

Proper selection by the hosiery manufacturer of 
the grade of silk from which his product is made is 
important. Other problems are involved in this se- 
lection, of course, beyond those of quality and pro- 
duction. The market price of raw silk and the price 
the manufacturer obtains for his hosiery, the chan- 
nels through which he sells and his general sales 
policy are among the factors that must be considered 
before arriving at a decision as to the quality of the 
raw silk to be used. 

As an aid in this direction and without definite 
recommendations we have prepared a table showing 
the qualities used for various threads by a number 
of hosiery manufacturers. The data covers the per- 
iod from January to March 1932 and will give some 
idea of the general trend. 
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production will be necessary to improve on the 

margin of profit for manufacturers who have 
named higher prices to cover the greater cost of raw 
silk. It is therefore too soon for elation over the 
fact a few manufacturers have pioneered advances 
in prices for women’s full-fashioned. 

Upward revisions in prices will be resisted by 
buyers, so that, looking matters squarely in the face, 
as is pointed out by mill men who have discussed 
recent developments and the consequent price trend, 
conditions have not been bettered for the industry 
at large by the rise in raw silk, although improved 
for manufacturers fortunate in large holdings of 
silk bought during the dip in the Japan markets. 
Mills which either from choice or having no alter- 
native bought supplies from hand to mouth, already 
are at a disadvantage, in the cost of replacement, 
unless the fortunate possessors of stocks price their 
hosiery product on replacement value. In that event, 
it is to be assumed, little change in the market sit- 
uation would be experienced beyond operating on a 
slightly higher price basis. 

A severe cut in prices for virtually its complete 
range of full-fashioned hosiery by the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills last month came as a surprise to the man- 
ufacturing and distributing trades. It had been the 
understanding that mills in Reading would make no 
reductions after the Berkshire in June launched a 
four-thread silk 42-gauge number for $4 a dozen. A 
downward revision by any other mill would have 
caused only a ripple of excitement compared with 
the dissatisfaction with which that of the Berkshire 
company was received. Only a week before, the 
Nolde & Horst Co., another large manufacturer in 
Reading, had been extensively quoted as saying 
prices were at the absolute bottom. 


The Berkshire’s reduction in August was the 
more surprising from the fact that it was announced 
at about the time the markets for raw silk were 
thought to be moving higher and manufacturers who 
had been forced to replace silk coverage with pur- 
chases at the then level of prices were unable to 
figure how it could be done unless they increased 
their hosiery quotations accordingly. 

The deeper cuts in the Berkshire list are in the 
company’s mesh numbers. The $4 four-thread 42- 
gauge number was not changed, and is the only num- 
ber in the company’s list sold on terms of 10 days 
net, all others being quoted 1/10 net 30. 

Some ultra-optimistic manufacturers of silk full- 
fashioned stockings, comparing actual with poten- 
tial output, maintain the surplus is due not to over- 
production but to under-consumption, pointing out 
that girls who each year attain to the silk stocking 
age so far outnumber those who are passing from 
the ranks, and that therefore the disparity between 
potential consumption and maximum production is 


[ proaucti consumption of hosiery or diminished 








not so wide as might seem. However this may be, 
supplies of hosiery have continued ample, and some 
to spare, during several years of sharpest curtail- 
ment witnessed in a decade, a period in which there 
has been well sustained consumption, due in some 
measure, no doubt, to lower price levels. 


Hard Sledding for Fine Samples. 

The psychological effect of declining prices has 
made hard sledding for fine gauge sheer stockings, 
according to certain manufacturers well known in 
the retail trade for the character of their product 
extending back over many years. For example, it is 
stated by the active spirit in a mill organization noted 
for 51-gauge hosiery and finer, that there is a con- 
tinually narrowing outlet for that type of hosiery, 
with the result it seems hardly necessary to operate 
the few machines required to keep the mill’s trade 
supplied. A 3-thread silk 5l-gauge number from the 
mill referred to is on sale in a leading department 
store whose clientele embraces the more exclusive 
class of shoppers, and is said by the management to 
be a very slow seller at the store’s regular price of 
$1.15. The department head said he could not ad- 
vance an opinion as to whether women were tiring 
of the more easily destructible stockings or were 
passing up $1.15 sheers out of a spirit of economy. 
A 8 thread-48-gauge number was offered to the 
trade in August for $5.25 a dozen, with only a feeble 
response. 

Anyhow, say manufacturers, gauge is nothing 
more than a talking point which is not so potent as 
it once was, and by way of illustrating that women 
may be assumed to be ignorant of the simple de- 
scription’s actual meaning, a mill representative 
cites his experience with the buyers for two repre- 
sentative retail stores. One insisted a sample which 
he was showing was of 5l-gauge, the other express- 
ing himself as quite certain it was only a 48-. As a 
matter of a fact, it was a 45-gauge stocking, as was 
established by the type of machine on which it was 
knitted. 


A Problem in Gauge Cost. 
The manager of one of the more successful full- 
fashioned mills in Philadelphia, operating 21 hours 
a day with a double shift during virtually every 
month since January 1 and shipping out production, 
is using 39-, 42- and 45-gauge equipment, but could 
get along very nicely with 42-gauge only, he says, 
for both chiffons and medium service weight. “We 
can turn off stockings from 42-gauge machines 
which could be sold at a small profit at the price of 
much of the 39-gauge that I have seen, and with the 
same machine, can produce a number manifestly sat- 
isfactory to buyers who boast of using only 45-gauge 
goods,” the manufacturer said in a discussion of 
gauge. 
That is probably what some mills really have 
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DIXIE DURENE 


OF DIXIE Lrurém€ iS AN 


AID TO KNITTERS SALES 


E believe air dryed yarn is softer, has a loftier feel, is 
iiiethinn whine Latited i Pe a ae 
mootwner whnen Knitted up. W NE jy plant Wes CONn- 
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As a result, Dixie durene is not baked out. It s soft, pliant 

gives merchandise a better feel, makes it wear well, and f 


comfortably. 


Here again, Controlled Manufacture is at work, giving Dixie 
customers yarn that knits smoothly, reduces seconds, and create 
salable merchandise. When you want to keep costs down 
when you want every possible sale, let the Dixie representat 
work with you in determining the correct Dixie durene 


your needs. He will gladly furnish y 
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Product of Controlled Manufacture 
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TWISTING FROM CONES 





[N twisting yarn drawn 
from rotating packages, 
either spools or tubes, 
there is much variation in 
the tension on the yarn as 
between a full sized pack- 
age and a small package, 
whereas in drawing over- 
end from stationary cones 
the stress on the yarnisthe 





same whether from a full 
cone or one that carries 
a small quantity of yarn. 

Practical results in mills 
have shown a substantial 
improvement in the qual- 
ity of twisted yarn, there 
being less variation in the 
twist and greater strength 
uniformly in the yarn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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There are many advantages in the use of cone supply on twisters 
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been doing for some time and which may supply an 
explanation for sub-normal prices, is an admission 
of some mill heads, who are able to speak in partic- 
ular from experience with the production and sale 
of 39-gauge goods, a former patron of a mill using 
considerable quantities which he distributed as 42- 
gauge, to the knowledge of the manufacturer. 


One mill head was encountered quite recently 
who is paying the same rate of wage for knitting 
the range 39- to 45-gauge, and he says the plan is 
satisfactory to the knitters and works out very well 
in the sale of the several numbers, by reason of the 
fact a fair average cost for operating is established 
and prices to a considerable element among buyers 
for the trade evoke no more criticism or meet with 
more resistance than those named for each gauge in- 
dividually under usual merchandising policies. “This 
might be one way for getting around mills that have 
only 89-gauge machines and bore the bottom out of 
prices for others,” suggested a 45-gauge mill man, 
“for if the operating cost were about the same for 
the various gauges there would have to be a slight 
difference in selling price, and the trade would give 
preference to the finer gauge hose.” 


The revisions announced by some mills early in 
August were viewed by manufacturers here and 
there as more in the nature of a “gesture” than as 
an actual rise, and it appeared that some were push- 
ing production at former prices. The William Brown 
Co., manufacturer of Granite brand hosiery, an- 
nounced that “under reductions which were effected 
August 1, intended to provide for an adjustment of 
retail prices to the consumer, the new fall prices 
were the lowest ever quoted in the history of the 
company.” 


One Mill Withdraws Coarse Gauge Price. 


A manufacturer of hosiery of standard construc- 
tion in gauge 39- to 45 states that in view of the 
higher cost of raw silk, prices for the 39-gauge have 
been withdrawn. Offers for the low price goods are 
being accepted, the management say, if they show 
absolutely no loss, although perhaps not really prof- 
itable, this policy being permissible during the per- 
plexities of adjusting quotations to a steadily rising 
market. The mill is accumulating no stock, it is 
stated, and this course seems likely to be pursued by 
many, in the uncertainties as to markets for both 
raw materials and finished goods. 

The assumption of some manufacturers that the 
first price advances due to rising silk costs would 
be by manufacturers of stockings described as 42- 
and 45-gauge selling at $4 a dozen, a price said to 
have been established by the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, seems not to have materialized. The few for- 
mally announced early increases applied generally 
to higher price goods. 

It is the theory of mills selling in large quantity 
to department stores for mark-down sales that it 
might have been better for the trade-at-large had the 
$4 price come out earlier, in that there would have 
been freer buying for the summer promotion sales. 
When in June the drop was announced, buyers 
seemed to feel it was but the beginning of a more 
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drastic cut, and held up orders that might have been 
placed but for the existence of doubt as to stabilized 
values in the low price brackets. 

One effect of the $4 price, say some observers, 
was to put a stop, for the time, to mark-down sales 
of well known branded lines—such as McCallum, 
Kayser, Granite, Phoenix and others. Prices for 
brands which had been established were shattered 
until they were hardly 50 per cent of their regular 
range. It came to be common shopper comment that 
such prices were to be accepted as applying to a low- 
ering of quality. Too late to avert such an impres- 
sion, manufacturers slowed down on production, 
rather than accumulate goods to be sacrificed to re- 
tailers taking their regular mark-up from their cus- 
tomers. It was stated by a cost accountant, speak- 
ing seriously, that he knew of two manufacturers 
who were figuring how long they might operate their 
plants at the then rate of weekly loss before resign- 
ing the mills to creditors. 


Georgia Mill Maintains Dollar Price 
While Building Quality for Sale Promotion. 


A Georgia manufacturer who has steadfastly re- 
fused to reduce the resale price of a line which has 
proved very acceptable as a dollar a pair item is re- 
ported in the trade to be helping retailers to main- 
tain that price. The price to dealers has been low- 
ered sufficiently to make the line a more interest- 
ing item, and at the same time the stocking carries 
certain refinements in style and construction which 
go to make it additionally attractive. “We have a 
lower price number,” it is stated for the manage- 
ment, “but our dollar stocking will continue to be 
sold for one dollar a pair, unless we are forced to 
increase the price because of conditions over which 
we as manufacturers have no control. It is the aim 
to produce a dollar stocking that no manufacturer 
anywhere can surpass in dollar value.” 

Silk full-fashioned hosiery prices were at the 
bottom when the $4 a dozen 42-gauge was announced. 
It was about that time that representative traders 
recognized the force of the proposal that with every 
further cut in price there would have to be a decline 
in quality, and it had become apparent that the trade 
and consuming public were surfeited with low char- 
acter silk full-fashioned stockings. 

Buyers now profess to feel that the much herald- 
ed non-run type of stocking is not available to deal- 
ers for their trade. According to late semi-official 
information, the stocking to be marketed under the 
Schwartz patent was intended in August to be ready 
for delivery in limited quantities around the mid- 
dle of September. Buyers have access to the Berk- 
shire and Apex lines of the non-run stocking, and it 
is said a similar type is being offered or soon will 
be by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. Then, too, there 
is announcement of a non-run type of stocking from 
the Strahan mill in Philadelphia and the Dexdale in 
Lansdale, all of which seems confusing to buyers, 
since there has been no absolutely trustworthy infor- 
mation from any source concerning the collateral 
matters in which buyers are most interested. They 
want to give non-runs a trial, and meanwhile have 
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THECHARDONAZE market 


You get more than a smooth, beautiful 
dull lustre yarn when you buy Char- 
donize. You get an established, nation- 
wide market, earned over a period of 


several years. 


You secure acceptance for your prod- 
uct by retailers from coast to coast. 
They have watched Chardonize sell 
itself at their counters. They have 
learned that the permanent, correct, 
dull bloom of this quality yarn can help 


them get profitable prices this year. 


You gain for your merchant-customers 
a preference by millions of women for 
dresses, underwear and _ hosiery of 
Chardonize. They have seen the Char- 


donize label on the merchandise of 


their choice year after year. They are 


seeing the yarn name more and more 
often in the newspaper advertisements 
of wise retailers. 
Whether you choose your dull yarn by 
salability or by mill-efficiency, the evi- 
dence points straight to Chardonize 
the smooth-running, time-saving 
yarn with a ready-made market. 


COPYRIGHT 1932 — TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


TUBIZE-GHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF NITROCELLULOSE, 
VISCOSE AND ACETATE YARNS 
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not been crowding manufacturers with orders for 
the plain knit with wales. 


More Anent Non-Run Stockings. 


Some buyers for the trade express skepticism of 
the non-run stocking as thus far developed, on the 
score that it is too suggestive of the lace-mesh which 
had a strong run and faded out of the picture while 
numbers of mills still had liberal stocks. 

If the pin-point mesh construction of the non- 
runs prove widely acceptable, it is held by some 
hopeful mill heads, it will serve to revive interest 
in the conservative mesh numbers of last spring. 

Supposing women prove to be only lukeworm to- 
ward or actually prejudiced against the new stock- 
ing, because of its lace construction, it is asked, 
“would not the non-run feature be sufficient to off- 
set any prejudices?” 

There appear several angles from which to look 
at the non-run innovation. In its favor, according to 
some professing artists in hosiery, is the fact that at 
a distance of a few feet the stocking presents a very 
sheer and dressed-up appearance, and that might 
cover a multitude of prejudices. But when are wom- 
en to have opportunity to prove or disprove this 
representation? the trade is asking. And how many 
types of non-run stockings are likely to be offered? 
Both questions hinge on: 

1. A declaration of interference by the U.S. Pat- 
ent Office relating to the Schwartz and the Graenz 
patents. 

2. Determination by the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co. to exercise or not exercise a reported option on 
the use of the Graenz patent and purchase of a mill 
in which the Graenz type of stocking was developed. 

3. Application by Albert Gee, general manager 
of the Hancock Knitting Mill, pending for a patent 
for a non-run stocking and simplified process for its 
production. 

4. Application pending for a patent for a non-run 
fabric and method of operation, as said to have 
been developed by Strahan & Co. 

5. Discovery by Dexdale Hosiery Mills of 
ancient German patent covering a non-run ornamen- 
tal fabric, but said to never have been applied to the 
manufacture of stockings. 


an 


August a Critical Month in Hosiery. 


It was believed by some important hosiery mar- 
ket factors that the full-fashioned industry was last 
month given its most severe strain since the com- 
mencement of the slump. Ordinarily a quiet month 
in hosiery, August this year was said to compare 
unfavorably with corresponding months of recent 
years. There were fewer special sales by department 
stores in eastern cities, and even with the promo- 
tion sales in July, there was a decline in net ship- 
ments of full-fashioned in June and a very sharp de- 
cline in unfilled orders, comparing with the like 


month of last year, as shown in the reports of more 
than 330 identical mills for June 1932 and for 1931. 
Unfilled orders at the end of the month were 
less by almost 50 per cent, dropping to 409,231 doz- 
ens from 811,143. There was an increase of over 
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50,000 dozens in production of full-fashioned. Wom- 
ens silk seamless fell off over 51 per cent in unfilled 
orders, which was partly compensated for in a de- 
cline of approximately 44 per cent in production and 
a 17 per cent in stocks in mills. Production of full- 
fashioned silk was increased slightly in June and 
stocks had only a slight drop from June of 1931. 
The perhaps more wholesome revelation from an 
analysis of the Department of Commerce statistics 
for June is a drop of 10 per cent in output, all class- 
es, and the fact that for men’s seamless and full- 
fashioned half-hose, women’s full-fashioned 
seamless, boys’, misses’ and children’s, and infants’ 
socks orders booked exceeded production, as did 
shipments as to several of the classes. Steadily de- 
clining use of men’s full-fashioned half-hose is in- 
dicated, orders and shipments in June falling back 
of June 1931 by around 38 per cent. Output of rayon 
hosiery for women was lower in June by 68 per cent 


and 


in full-fashioned and 55 per cent in seamless. 
One Source of Underpriced Stockings. 


Much of the silk full-fashioned hosiery that is 
underpriced to stores is produced by small to me- 
dium size mills and sold in the gray to larger es- 
tablishments or concerns equipped for financing 
payrolls and raw material accounts of the weak es- 
tablishments, as related by one of the well-to-do 
class. 

“While we operate quite a plant, having more 
machines than the average mill, we can buy hosiery 
in the gray for less than we can make it,” the man- 
ager of a mill well known in the retail trade stated. 
“We have offers of goods at very low prices if we 
will supply the thrown silk and advance the money 
for the payroll. Manufacturers bidding for work of 
this kind would be at the end of their rope if some of 
the richer concerns did not help them out by giving 
them work on their low bids. They make enough to 
give the owners a small salary and enable them to 
hold on a while longer, to see which way the cat will 
jump. They feel that so long as they can break bet- 
ter than even for themselves, although making no 
provision for upkeep, they may be better off than if 
they liquidated. ‘While there’s life there is hope’, the 
old saying goes, and hope is keeping a lot of mills 
running in a jerky way, active and idle by turns, 
until eventually they can prolong existence not an- 
other day. Such mills have been producing a great 
deal of the underpriced hosiery we see in stores, but 
they could not have been doing this if they had not 
received assistance from others, assistance from per- 
sons like ourselves who had a chance to profit by 
doing a good turn for an unfortunate.” 

A manufacturer figuring on $4 a dozen 42-gauge 
four-thread silk stockings showed a cost of $3.15 a 
dozen, which left 85 cents a dozen to cover overhead. 
He was able to buy in the gray and dye and finish 
in his own plant for less than the cost of comparable 
stockings produced in his mill. He points out that 
while a number of small mills in the North have had 
a draggy, uncertain existence, the mortality rate 
among such concerns is not as great as in the ranks 
of larger and more pretentious establishments, using 
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for illustrating his point the fate of a number of 
mills only of which he has personal knowledge. 


Women's Silk-Wool Line Moving. 


Increased production of men’s cotton half-hose 
as reported by identical manufacturers is laid by 
some of the wholesale distributors to the lowest 
prices in many years and to economic conditions. 
While the June production was only around 10 per 
cent greater than that for the corresponding month 
of 1931, the gain was regarded significant, in view 
of the low prices for silk and rayon fabric, and it 
is pointed out that there was a substantial increase 
in output of cotton and rayon in combination for 
half-hose. 

Rayon did not make so good a showing in June in 
relation to its use in major lines of hosiery. Making 
comparison with a year ago, production of rayon 
hosiery declined in June 1932 by 30 per cent in half- 
hose, 54 per cent in women’s seamless and 68 per 
cent in women’s full-fashioned. 

Some business in women’s popular price silk-and- 
wool, or perhaps more properly speaking, rayon-and- 
wool, was placed by large retailers in August. Or- 
ders were, of course, on a conservative basis, buyers 
finding fault with prices, the lowest ever quoted for 
this class of goods, it was stated by an old-time es- 
tablishment—around 25 per cent lower than a year 
ago. Buyers for chain stores suggested in several 
instances that manufacturers reduce the per cent 
of wool in their mixture with rayon. There is a 
greater variety of mixture combinations than ordi- 
narily, it is stated by some distributors, and it ap- 
pears there will be more of merino yarn of low wool 
percentage used in combination with silk and rayon 
for buyers who again are shooting at price. 

Women’s stockings of wool in mixture are said 


by several jobbers to be a better item than all-silk, 


in their distribution, and this is declared to be true 
also in relation to children’s hose, notwithstanding 
some maintain the chain stores have a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the retailing of this class of stockings. 
There is indicated a fair amount of business, 
relatively, in half socks of striking patterns and fab- 
ric combination at especially attractive prices, as 
viewed by distributors. This type of sock in wool 
mixture is being taken by numbers of retailers. 
Since five-eighth lengths are now made in two 
sizes, up to 914, more of this length are said to be 
specified by buyers, and their orders for seven- 
eighth length are understood to be for correspond- 
ingly less quantity. Children’s stockings appear to 
have been stocked rather liberally this year, in an- 
ticipation of a spurt of consumer buying during 
September. Shipments of misses’ long hose embrace 
mercerized cotton numbers at around $1.00 a dozen. 


Market for Winter Underwear Stimulated 
by Rise in Cotton, but Buyers Not Excited. 


The market situation as to heavy weight under- 
wear necessarily was improved for manufacturers 
by the rise in cotton and in sequence, advance in 
prices for cotton yarns. This change in values af- 
fords mills some degree of protection for the or- 
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ders on their books, and it appeared in August that, 
while manufacturers might have difficulty in estab- 
lishing underwear values on a parity with raw ma- 
terials, the danger of recessions from the prices with 
which they came on the market in July had been 
minimized. 

Until the sensational rise in the raw material 
markets in August, buyers who were in the market 
were disposed to indicate how much they might be 
willing to pay for given items in men’s and boys’ 
heavy weight union suits and single garments, rath- 
er than place orders at mills’ established quota- 
tions. It appeared for a time that price was simply 
a trading proposition, affording a starting point 
from which to work out to a compromise on ratings 
at which business might be done. 

Jobbers have had six weeks in which to contract 
for winter weight underwear. They are credited by 
manufacturers with having “bought liberally of sam- 
ples.” Such transactions are viewed in the light of 
a gesture, giving mills a crude idea of what may 
be expected in the way of recessions—that is, should 
cotton fail to maintain the advances scored since 
July, and early fall gives no indication of a heavy- 
weight underwear winter. 

Speculating on the early or late arrival of win- 
ter and the severity of its duration, buyers and sell- 
ers seem to have made trading in underwear heavies 
a weather proposition, which is another way of say- 
ing that price applies to individual transactions and 
is likely to be determined by the size of the order, 
shipping instructions and the usual details incident- 
al thereto. This is, in any event, the impression obtain- 
ed from a manufacturer’s narrative as to the character 
and magnitude of the passing business in men’s and 
boys’ heavies. As if not trusting too much to cotton 
values to supply a measure of protection for the 
orders for winter weight underwear, manufacturers 
as a body are holding prod: ‘»n down to a much 
lighter stage than ordinarily. While this is true as 
to the three types of garments, it is stated curtail- 
ment of production is much deeper in drawers than 
in shirts and union suits. Increasing demand for 
cut and sewn shorts is said to indicate their more 
general use in winter, as well as summer. Accord- 
ing to mills making the range of men’s underwear, 
the call for athletic shirts continues on the increase, 
this being pointed out as in conformity with the the- 
ory that shirts and shorts still are displacing winter 
union suits. 

The demand for athletic shirts for men seems to 
be centered in cottons, according to buyers for the 
trade. In some retail shops it is stated that ten cot- 
ton athletic undershirts are sold for every one cof 
rayon. Others agree that cottons lead, by anywhere 
from two to one and up to seven or eight to one 
of rayon. 

Rayon is seen as easily maintaining its former 
place in women’s popular price underthings, from 
which mercerized cotton yarn is said in the trade to 
be disappearing, in favor of silk and rayon. It can- 
not be proved by manufacturing statistics or sales 
reports that women are wearing less underwear, but 
representative manufacturers incline to the opinion 
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that not as much is being produced. 

Activity in the knitted outerwear trade is fore- 
shadowed by the production season’s late start, most 
manufacturers last month being short of orders for 


operating more than a small part of the plants. As 
explained by the managements of some of the better 
situated mills, the bulk of the orders thus far placed 
for fall have come from chain store organizations 
and catalog houses. They buy when mills are most 
in need of business, said a manufacturer, detail 
large orders and, in consequence, obviously get a 
price advantage. But for the advance orders from 
these large distributors to consumers, it is stated by 
manufacturers, “the industry would have been pok- 
ing along at a very slow pace in July and August”. 


Sweaters, Getting Late Start, Headed Toward 
Activity; Buyers in Dark on Fall Style Trend. 


Jobbers were expected to come to market in force 
by early September, and there was seen no doubt 
that many mills would be under pressure for getting 
deliveries off in good time for early winter sales, to 
say nothing of distribution late in fall. Thus far, 
say factors, there is no clearly indicated style, which 
is one reason for the tardiness of jobbers. Salesmen 
are on the road and since July have been, with sam- 
ples, embracing both coats and slip-ons. 

Prices for given lines of standard construction 
are rated 25 per cent lower than last Fall, and so far 
this season the opening prices have been adhered to, 
whereas ordinarily price cutting is resorted to when 
orders are slow for a time following the opening. 
The price situation seems to augur for a stabilized 
market. Due to a stiffening in the markets for raw 
wool, and consequent outlook for a higher cost of 
worsted yarns, sweater prices are to be advanced, it 
is said by some manufacturers, and already a few 
buyers have suggested that for forestalling an ad- 
vance, mills use less wool. 

Thus far, according to some of the road sales- 
men, jobbers are inclined to favor plain coats for 
women. Both coats and pull-overs are indicated for 
men and boys. The opening of the schools in Sep- 
tember necessarily made it desirable that orders for 
juvenile sweaters be detailed, with no delay, and 
some business in these lines which came through last 
month helped to ease matters for a few of the mills. 
There is complaint of procrastination in the matter 
of ordering baby sweaters. Infants’ lines usually are 
a considerable item for manufacturers by mid sum- 
mer. Back of the hold-back policy of jobbers is the 
left-over stock of bathing suits. 

Swin suits for the 1932 summer were largely 
over-produced. When July was well spent and the 
suits were not moving at a pace to please distribu- 
tors, prices were cut by wholesalers and retailers, 
and still there remained stocks of such magnitude as 
to alarm the holders, who, in the circumstances, are 
in no hurry to place sweater orders. Then, too, the 
credit situation in the sweater trades is adversely 

affected by the accumulations of swim suits among 
jobbers and retailers. So, it is assumed, sweaters 
may get even a later start than was contemplated. 
But when it does open, manufacturers are likely to 
have their hands full for a time. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE  WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 


HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 

You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have. 

Our specially finished 
boards are highly recom- 
mended for silk and chif- 
fon hosiery. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Better Fackin 





Pack your textile product in paper boxes with 
personality ... styled to fit today’s markets . 
printed to give your trade mark added effective- 
ness—in any desired combination of colors. Five 
strategically located Southern points to give you 
quick service and low freight rates. Write today 
to our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Burlington, N. C. 
N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Ashboro, N. C. 


Charlotte, 


OLD DOMINION 


Paper Boxes 
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Philadelphia, Pa., August 16, 1932. 


HE constructive turn given to the markets for 

cotton yarns following the rise in cotton brought 

spinners and traders to the cross-roads where it 

will be determined whether the ground that has been 

gained will be retained, or surrendered in a new cam- 
paign of price competition. 

The government crop condition report and estimat- 
ed yield brought about a change in sentiment so sud- 
denly that the bear element had no time for a counter 
attack. Traders selling short of yarns were caught 
without opportunity to cover, as was indicated a week 
or so after the crop report came out, when there was 
little or no offering of underpriced yarn. 

It was for the yarn trade a week-end with no re- 
cent parallel. Combed and carded yarns were around 
two cents higher on the first day of the second week 
than at the close of the last day of the previous week. 

There was no rush to buy on the rise. Its sudden- 
ness seemed to make it unbelievable to some buyers. 
Others appeared to have anticipated something of the 
kind and bought at the old figures, when spot cotton 
was fetching a fraction less than six cents. It was 
the first time in many months that lots of 300,000 
pounds of yarn were bought speculatively in the Phil- 
adelphia market, as they were during the first full 
week in August. There was enough action later, how- 
ever, to support the advances which went into effect 
even before the trade had time to fully digest the 
evidence that values had shot upward, perhaps to stay 
even in the event of a mild recession in cotton. 

The advances in quotations hardly have increased 
the spread between cotton and yarn, so that spinners 
are little better off. If they were having no profits 
or only a scant margin before the rise, they did not 
at once improve their position, but it is apparent there 
has developed a greater measure of firmness. Another 
favorable aspect of the new situation is in more op- 
timism, which is a promoter of business, even though 
its inspiring influence may not at once be felt. More 
yarns have been sold, relatively, since the jump in 
values than before. 

There had been some fairly heavy buying for a 
week or two before the trade got the report issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. At least one sale, 
in which two local houses figured, was of 300,000 
pounds of combed single, at undisclosed prices, but 
understood to be around the basis of 181% to 19 cents 
for 18s. There also was some movement of carded 
yarns for the knitting trades. A number of 100,000- 
pound contracts were placed also around the middle 
of August. New business was conceded by sellers to 
be developing slowly, however. 

Buyers, fighting the advances and complaining 
they had not been given proper protection at their 
usual source of supply, were again deferring. There 


COohe YARN MARKET 









seemed to be no cheap yarns in corners where former- 
ly it often was possible to locate small lots, and hold- 
backs were receiving no comfort from spinners, num- 
bers of whom were advising their accounts in Phil- 
adelphia of additional mark-ups, of another half to 
one cent a pound, until the range for 10s single card- 
ed was 13 to 1314 cents for good average yarn. Double 
carded 18s sold for 16 cents early in the first period 
marking the rise. This price was paid also for 20s/2 
warps, a figure that was being declined by some. 
Weaving yarns came into more active demand about 
mid-August, as manifest in a call from tapestry in- 
terests. Manufacturers, while slow to enter new or- 
ders, have been specifying more freely against old or- 
ders. 

Where there is deviation from the Carolina Spin- 
ners’ table of prices and the list on mercerized as 
promulgated in June, it is understood to be very slight. 
Philadelphia prices published August 16th follow: 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — 





Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 


LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 





TCO OEE 


COTTON 


Tenens 


Selling Agents: 
| Waterman, CurRIER & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA READING 
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Sewing 
Operations 


are done better, faster and 


more economically on 
Union Specials. 


ee 


Union Special Machine Co. 
400 N. Franklin wi ee ml. 
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The extra detergent action, the penetrat- 
ing power, the free rinsing qualities, are 
the same in each grain of Oakite. That 
is why Oakite users get the same de- 
pendable wet finishing results day after 
day. Whether you process cotton, wool, 
silk or rayon get the helpful data our 
nearby service man can give you. 
Write to have him call.-No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., New York 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials wns Methods 
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Give “any” 

desired degree 

of 

| Low Lustre, 
Water and Spot 

\ proofing and Soft- 

ness —in one Bath. 

















Brosco Dull Finish 
Finishing Compound 8. P. 
\ Brosco Scroop Oil 





By merely combining these finishes in 
various proportions it is possible to secure 
the above results. 

“Ask for Literature and Details” 


MFGRS. or TEXTILE SOAPS. SOFTENERS. SULPHONATED OILS e« SPECIALTIES. 





SCHOLLER BROTHERS. INC. AMBER « WESTMORELAND STS. PHILADELPHIA. PA; 
a T CATHARIN NTAR ar 
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Wuat IS BEHIND THIS RISE 
TO PROMINENCE ? 


Sin u ) Becco 
ni+ 5 C | ce nad 

t Becco rise on n 
f Today Becco ncen d hyd 
g used tandin 
Su ng rn n all fat 
Resu Becco u 
Becco n 
wa ? sf 

O n n n ua 
Free demonstr ation 


BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


CHARLOTTE 
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Take This 


SAVING 


ILL and office form printing constitutes a sizeable item in 
the annual expense budget; one on which a little extra trou- 
ble is well justified in these times if a saving can be obtained. 


Many Southern cotton mills are finding that our large printing 
plant can serve them better and more economically than most 
others. Particularly is this true when they can estimate their re- 
quirements for as much as six months ahead and allow us to print 
a number of forms at one time, shipping what is needed and hold- 
ing the remainder in stock to be ordered out and invoiced from 
time to time. Savings of 25 to 30 per cent are not uncommon 
where this plan is adopted. 


We shall be happy to furnish quotations on single forms or to 
show how much saving can be effected by entering into a contract 
on all printed form requirements for a six months period. No 
obligation, of course. 


September, 1932 








JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON_—-~ SOUTH CAROLINA 
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on Your 
Treating Problems~ 


and you will find snvaluable Laurel's long experi- 
ence .. . over twenty years . . . in solving indi- 
vidual textile treating problems. Our laboratory 
is maintained for this service. 














You will also find Laurel Treating Agents pure, 
uniform, dependable; that they preserve. . . . 
unimpaired .. . every desirable quality of the 
most delicate fiber. 


Soaps Knitting Oils 

Silk Oils Penetrating Oils 
Rayon Oils Hosiery Finishes 
Dyeing Oils Softeners 

Soluble Pine Oils Fulling Compounds 
Sulphonated Oils Scouring Compounds 


Products for Specific Processes 


Send for the new booklet, 
“Your Treating Problems” 





x Zz, 


Laurel Sea Myo. Ce. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 EAST TIOGA ST. : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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| “The W eaver’s Eriend’’ | 
60 QUALITY FEATURES 


(1) It BOILS THIN! 

| (2) PENETRATES the warps. | 
| (3) Carries the WEIGHT into the Cloth 
(4) Insures good running work. 
| (5) Means satisfied help. 
(6) 100% Production. 
Strategically located warehouses makes 
DANIEL H. WALLACE it possible to give prompt Delivery. 

eee THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C, 
“ah COLUMBUS, OHIO 
C. B. ILER 


| GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| F. M. WALLACE 
| COLUMBUS, GA. 


L. J. CASTILE 


mmc | ATTT T STARCH 
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What you 
should know about 


\ arp sizing as well as 


printing, dyeing and finishing proc- 
esses offer many problems in the use 
of starches, dextrines and gums. The 
selection of the proper products is of 
great importance. Listed below are 
selected products available for the 
purposes and conditions of exacting 
textile manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrines and gums 
are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 
Purity and uniformity are guaran- 
teed. Economy and efficiency are at- 
tested by the constantly increasing 
number of users who are getting sat- 
isfactory results. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 
THICK BOILING STARCHES 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 

PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
DARK CANARY 
BRITISH GUM 


WHITE 
CANARY 





IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to furnish 
additional information regarding the types and 
uses of these and other products as applied to the 
special needs of the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS) 
REFINING COMPANY 


COTTON 


> 


COUCLEUCEELONEREROREOESENONONG HD 


STARCHES 


FREE! 


17 Battery Place « New York City i 


/ 
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IN STEP WITH 
THE MODERN TREND 
FOR QUALITY FINISHES... 


Camel Brand Products are made under 
accurate laboratory control to fill 
every textile requirement. 


SERISOLS CAMASOLS 


Highest quality sul- Su - 
s - per - sulphonated, 
phonated Olive Oil. Pure No. 1 Castor Oil. 


VITASOL J KIERASOLS 


High powered wet- : ive 
ting ey and dyeing Best for Kier boiling 
Cottons. 


assistant. 

RAYOSOLS 

For perfectly scouring Rayons. 
also , 
SERISOL SILK- WARP SIZING COM- 
FINISHING OILS POUNDS 
SULPHONATED TAL- SPECIAL SOFTENERS 
LOW SOLUBLE PINE OIL 

CROWN SOFTENER SOLUBLE WAX 

EMULSIFIERS 

Write for information, samples and prices. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
Established 1876 
75 Hudson Street New York City 
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THIS HELPFUL BOOK 
IS FOR YOU: 


“POPULAR INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMISTRY" 


By JAMES A. BRANEGAN 
President, Kali Manufacturing Co. 
It will aid you in solving that diffi- 
cult problem in improved and eco- 
nomical production. Sent free on 
request. 


USE KALPINOL 
(Sulphonated Pine Oil) 


for boiling out in kier before bleaching. 
Removes natural oil and waxes from cotton. 
Reduces capillary action and allows alka- 
lies to penetrate and give good even boil 
which assures quicker and more uniform 
bleaching. Opens up the fibres to receive 
bleach liquor. 





o tag, Fe 
Vp, Chemist yy” 


September, 1932 
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—— SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS= MINEROL SX 
applied by the BRETON\ 
MINEROL PROCESS affords 


the mill perfect lubrication to the fibres. 
it fills a gap that humidity alone cannot do 


because MINEROL does not change with 
| 3 variations in climate or the weather. 
q | MINEROL is processed to aid the retention 
of normal moisture in the cotton during manu- 
; facture. The cotton is conditioned, making the 
| fibre more supple and removing its kink 
| PROCESS se . 
PATENTED nature, thus reducing the effect of kinking 
and twisting of the yarn. 
. . will be exhibited at the ‘ 
‘ SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION MINEROL is especially valuable 
| @ in Greenville, S. C. ’ ea 
October 17-22 in filling yarns in the 
; weave 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY S 4 


I7 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 
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BOSSON & LANE, INC... 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & LBleaching Oil 
ss Ss. 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN, Scere se Pon 
B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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What Do More and More 
Spinners Say? 


“I am now using the Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner” 


BECAUSE 


They produce a cleaner yarn than can be pro- 
duced otherwise. 


They eliminate weak and soft spots, also re- 
move slubs and other imperfections from the 
yarn. 


They are complete “insurance” for better yarn 
—Good yarn is good business. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is an attachment 
- that can be applied to most 
types of winding machines. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Inc., 


Elmira, New York. 


KCLIPSE 


IMPROVED 
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|| Mark It Down Now 
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OCTOBER 17-22 
Don’t Fail to Stop at Booth No. 133 





Mill Executives, Superintendents, 
Cloth Room Overseers will be vi- 
tally interested in this new cloth 
room equipment which will be 
shown for the first time. 


Booth No. 133 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 
HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


Southern Representatives 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ROY GRINDERS—made by an 
organization which has specialized 
in the making of card grinding ma- 
chines since the introduction of the 
first chain traverse grinder. 


Grinders for Cotton and Woolen 


Cards, Nappers, Garnets, Shears, 
and Calender Rolls. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Where the Going’s Difficult ise 








stand the GAFF 


Many users—bleacheries, textile mills, 
provision and canning plants, bakeries, 
warehouses, etc.—tell us Divine Cushion 
Wheels meet their rigid handling require- 
ments. 

Over Concrete, Tile, Brick, Mastic or 
Wood floors—wet or dry—through high 
or low’ temperatures—- Divine Canvas 
Cushion Wheels roll up years of econom- 
ical service. 

Divine Wheels will not break, chip or 
tear. Scientific tread of compressed can- 
vas layers is quiet running and prevents 
slipping; protects all types of floors. 
Divine Wheels have out-lived all other 
types of wheels under severe service con 
ditions. Write today for detailed infor- 
mation. Divine Brothers Company, 104 
Whitesboro Street, Utica, N. Y. 


ivine faenwecien \{/heels 
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Now Acclaimed 
As the Standard in 


Cotton Cleaners 





HEN certain machinery manufacturers 
learned of the revolutionary new prin- 
ciple of the Centrif-Air Adjustable Cotton 
Cleaning System, they all predicted failure. 


But now, with the success of this wonderful 
system fully established—and proved in 
hundreds of mills in daily operation—they 
acclaim it as a standard to model after. 


The outstanding features of the Centrif-Air 
are fully protected by patents. Write for 
details. 


The CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., Ine. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CENTRIF - AIR 


ADJUSTABLE COTTON 
CLEANING SYSTEM 
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Extra-wear — 


Spinning Ring 








u ! Ga 
Weve received 20 years 


of normal service from these 


30,000 Diamond Finish Rings. 


When the above claim was made by a Southern 
mill to our agent, we were as skeptical as you 
would be. But after conclusive checking of the 
facts, we found that this South Carolina print 
cloth mill installed 30,000 DIAMOND FINISH 
Rings in 1922, ran them not only days but also 
nights up to last year—and is still running them 
on the original flange, the equivalent of 20 
years normal day running. For rings that com- 
bine correct design with extra long life, specify 


DIAMOND FINISH. 


FREE SAMPLES 
GLADLY SENT 


Whitinsville “*"s™ 
SPINNING RING CO 


Devoted to making ‘‘DIAMOND FINISH” 


Spinning and Twister Rings since 


1IS¢3 
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“AGLOW with FRIENDLINESS” 


... succinctly expresses the atmosphere Hotel Fort Shelby 
has created and maintained through its vigorous and 
untiring devotion to the guests’ welfare and comfort. 
q The major percentage of Hotel Fort Shelby patron- 
age embraces people who stop there every time they 
visit Detroit. They are genuinely appreciative of Fort 
Shelby's ability to administer to their needs courteously 
and efficiently. q Hotel Fort Shelby’s location in the heart 
of Detroit's shopping, theatre, financial, insurance and 
wholesale districts is a happy one; no other large hotel 
is so near the principal railway terminals, airports and 
steamship piers. 900 units ... all equipped with servidor, 
private bath and circulating ice water. Rooms as low 
as $3.00 per day . . . suites $10.00 and upwards. 
Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at the door without 


service charge. Write for free road map, and your copy of 
“‘Aglow with Friendliness,“’ our unique and fascinating magazine. 





ag tort Shel 


"“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINES $” 
E. J. BRADWELL, Manager 


DETROIT 
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When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 





Single with 
4250 enn : 
> CO) Double wit 
‘4.00 Bath 

WE HAVE THEM 
AT 


HOT EL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


39th & CHESTNUT Sts. PHILADELPHIA 
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Air view of mid-town New York taken from directly over The SHELTON 


© Curtiss Flying Service, Inc.—Photo Division 


Most people 


ZONE 


who visit New York 
—spend their days and nights 


in the mid-town section 


It is the center of uptown business life—the 
shopping district—and the theatrical and Room for one, 
night life metropolis of the world. The $2.50 to $3.50 
SHELTON, with its many other attractions 
besides convenience to these activities, has Room for two, “ 
become one of the most popular of hotels $4.00 and $4.50 
among visitors to the city. In addition to = 
supplying every possible hotel service, it "$5.50 and up 
The SHELTON Swim- gives its guests an atmosphere of quiet and 
ming Pool may be comfort and hospitality that is most un- 
used by all guests, at usual to find in a metropolitan hotel. You'll 
all times, without enjoy a visit to The SHELTON. 


— OMLLTON 


49th and Lexington Ave. = New York 


5 minutes from Grand Central Station—convenient to all business, shopping and theatrical activities 
in mid-town New York 
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SOUTH AN UP-TO-DATE | 





NORTH? 


PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a tral order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 


DRIVING Q | tention to the minutest detail. 


Be sure to stop over in Atlanta . . . and 
—by all means—plan to stay at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Selection of the RIGHT 
hotel on a motor trip will make it an- 
other pleasant memory to add to your 
treasure chest of delightful experiences. 


The Atlanta Biltmore is noted far and 
wide for its charming hospitality and 
distinction—it has truly earned the 
phrase “The South’s Supreme Hotel”. 
And yet, a glance at our rates will 
prove that there’s no added charge for 


these qualities. 


Conveniently located, halfway between 
the Terminal and Peachtree Stations. 
Golfing privileges, to some of the finest 
courses, extended to our guests. If 
youre interested in radio: Station WSB 
is located at the Biltmore, and a special 
elevator will take you up to the studio. 


All rooms are outside, airy, beautifully 
furnished, each with private bath and 
circulating ice water. Rates are sur- 
prisingly low . . . $3, $4, and $5, for 
single rooms; and $5, $6, $7, and $8 
for double rooms. Popular priced 


meals served in all dining rooms. 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


**The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


: Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


| The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
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DI STI NCTION 


Guests at the William Penn enjoy the pres- 
tige of a good address. a a a From coast 
to coast it is known as a hotel of distinc- 
tion, possessing an atmosphere appreci- 

ated by experienced travelers. Yet 







rates are reasonable. a a a William 
Penn Restaurants serve only the high- 
est quality of food at moderate prices. 
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WILLIam Penn 


Pies SBURGH 


1600 ROOMS...1600 BATHS 


| DALTON GEORGIA _ 
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Southern Textile Exposition 


Textile Hall . . . 


. Greenville, South Carolina 


October 17 to 22 inclusive 


ANY improvements in cotton mill ma- 

chinery have been made during the past 
two years. While a few radical inventions 
have been made since our last textile show, 
there is scarcely a machine in a textile plant 
which has not undergone changes which in- 
crease productivity and quality. In the field of 
mill accessories and supplies this same ad- 
vancement is found. 


At our exposition October 17 to 22, execu- 
tives, operating officers, department heads, and 
employees generally will find interesting dis- 
plays from the leading shops. Here will be the 
only opportunity to review the mechanical and 


Textile Hall Corporation, 


chemical accomplishments of the past two 
years. 


Visitors will find paved roads leading from 
practically every mill to Textile Hall. From 
Greensboro and Atlanta, Pullman sleeping cars 
will be operated daily by Southern Railway, 
and set off at Greenville. Passengers may get 
up as late as they like, and baggage may be 
left at the station all day. 


This year our exposition is open to every- 
thing used in the manufacture of cotton, silk, 
rayon, and wooleps, and for dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing, and ‘the variety of the display is 


greater. 


. Greenville, S. C. 
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the factor that tells 


In baling waste— 
yarn—finished goods 
there is no press as 
dependable as a 
Logemann. 


Its easy working ac- 
tion calls for no skilled 
operator—brings low 
maintenance costs. Its 
design simplicity de- 
nies repair costs — 
eliminates delays. Its 
unwearing strength 
means years of hard 
service usage — slow 
depreciation. 


‘ _ These factors of re- 

Model 26-MS. Power Baler liance are known and 
spectally ree, for export profit proved in hun- 
setae anata dn dreds of textile instal- 


lations. 


The complete Logemann line has a press for 
every job. Write for a bulletin on yours—waste 
—yarn or finished goods. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3154 W. Burleigh Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices In All Principal Cities. 


Distinctive 
Among 
Belt Lacings 


Only Alligacor Steel Belt Lacing 
combines the features of (1) a 


Li 


eet 


smooth, flexible, rocking joint (2) great surplus strength (3) 
preservation of the belt ends and (4) easy, rapid application 
with a hammerasthe only cool. It compresses the belt end in 


a powerful vise-like grip. No holes to punch. Often lasts the 
full life of the belc. Suicable for all types of belting. Eleven 
sizes. Made alsoin Monel Metal. Sold throughout che world. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4619 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois 

In England at 135 Finsbury 

Pavemenc, London, E. C. 2 
“NEVER 
LETS 
GO” 
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“Smoother than Grease” 
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““Arguto Bushings have 
outlasted 7 Bronze Bush- 






ings in the same place. 






Very severe service.” 






—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO shssCO. = 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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Are You Ready? 


HEN full production is de- 


manded . .. . When even a 


COUT eaeeroanenennens intent 
\HUenepaanenonnaaosanentactiNn 


WE have been appointed agents to 
handle the sale of the machinery 
at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La., also the Harmony Mills, at 


| fant Save ok: cori a Cohoes, New York. Both of these 
. ee Some ile pres. - . . When se- plants have up-to-date cotton machin- 
. sersicaete- Sne gesiedont Cg oe ery from the bale to cloth. Lists are 
‘ you can’t afford to gamble on qual 


being prepared giving the description 
of this equipment. If you do not re- 
ceive one promptly, advise us. In the 
meantime write your requirements and 


ity—shoot a wire to HENDERSON. 
The chances are that we have it in 
; stock, but if not we'll do the casting 


UT TE 
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: _ prongs ‘ah “" Pig ar ps we will gladly quote you on such equip- 

} u 

j : R 8 —s ment as you may need. 

j i precision that are the basis of 

: HENDERSON’S reputation. i H M M C O Q D 
What about those idle machines : ? ‘ Cc 
i that are minus a part here or there? 100 East 42nd St., New York 
: At small cost you can replace the Telephone Ash 4-0345. 
' worn and missing parts and be pre- 
: pared for full time operation Boston, Mass. 
: P i 161 Devonshire Street 
: Telephone: Liberty 5948 
| HENDERSON — 
i i 1244 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
' FOUNDRY and MACHINE WORKS ' Telephone: Rittenhouse 2184 
i i 
: HAMPTON GEORGIA : 
: = : tet mu un insiateneaaiiaaiiidimatimeninmmiinael 
POP RAE A LL INT IERIE LEE aD LL F bet ne eee ee 
: ® MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weimar Bros. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
: Phone Connections Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
: Works: 2046-48 Amber Street Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. fémaheadpecialtyof Binding wear and other Trades. 
ELE SER Ee nee ee ee a RLGESUAAAAUAAAUAABARARAASAARAA UL LELUAGN ACUUUBRSAAMEARBRRG AL DEAE LAGS LLU ATE MMM ne 
PU eveuennannniay Vonnerceennsenatannsninity ean nati ee a aa aaa teem ent aenvenacassineanonen ee 
_ Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent JACQUARD OVERSEER 
i = = 
= Position wanted by a young man at present employed as super- = = Wants position as overseer weaving, experienced on bed- 
: TUIIE: sina conte cad’ epthing of Derens yorte ‘oor : | spreads, damask, tapestry, upholstery, etc. Strictly so § 
i ence with mercerized, gassed atthe plys and — ee gee = =: ber, references, past and present ss Pee + : 

: : with all make z 5 6T. ” ‘ oa ’ * 3 

’ ere The hot oF cian adaens box 92, care of 3 = Jacquard » care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., wnat 2 3 
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WHat’s HAPPENING inthe FINISHING PLANTS 
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Executives, determined to reduce Production 
Costs are installing Electric Cloth Guiders. 


When you install Electric Cloth Guiders you get 
More Work and Better Work at Less Cost. That’s 
why plant executives particularly prefer them. 


More Electric Cloth Guiders have been bought 
during the past four months, than at any other 
comparable period, since they were first offered 
to the trade. 


Each Guider is a complete unit in itself and can 
be easily transferred from one machine to an- 


New York Office 
50 Church St 








Providence. ee 


other. They are equally effective at high or low 
cloth speeds, and on wet or dry goods. The 
amount of power they consume daily is actually 
less than that of an ordinary 50-Watt light bulb. 


Since our original trial offer over 95% of trial in- 
stallations have resulted in actual sales and sub- 
sequent repeat orders have been over 43%. We 
have prepared a 16-page booklet that fully de- 
scribes and illustrates these Cloth Guiders, your 
copy will be sent promptly upon request . 


Southern Agent 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 





GUIDE YOUR FABRIC AT THE START FOR A LOWER COST AT THE FINISH 
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“This Condor Belt runs 
“in more than a year it has required no ‘take-up’ ”’. 


——— ¢ i a 


remarkably true,” states the superintendent, 






°, require practically no attention” 


—unsolicited opinion from one of our customers. 













The 32-foot, 12-inch endless Condor Belt, on the left in the view above, has 
run steadily for more than a year without take-up or special attentions of any 


kind; which means, not one cent for maintenance. 


A Condor Belt, when properly installed with the correct allowance for “running- 
in’ as accurately determined by its manufacturers, 


will require virtually no attention during long 


__ 90ndot, periods of service. 


y LINE 4 | Condor flat and V-belts have proven their sound 





| Flat Belt Fire Hose , ‘ - 
V-Belt Steam Hose economic worth on hundreds of applications in 
Cone Belt Mill Sundries ° ° 
cies . Gedndiine both textile and general industry. More than 400 
a textile mills now use Condor Belts. 


| Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
i Rubber Covered Rolls 


Danmar sete RNa 


Sold by leading jobbers 


"The "Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


| Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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A few typical uses of LUBRIPLATE 


Speed Reducers - Open Gears - Roller and 
other type chains - Plain Bearings 
Anti-friction Bearings - Die Lubrication 


LUBRIPLATE CORPORATION, Chrysler B’ldg., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: (Check square for information desired) 
[) Please send me ¢omplete information on Lubriplate for indus- 


trial use, together with copies of letters from Lubriplate users in 
my field. 


() Please send one of your lubrication engineers to explain the use 
of Lubriplate to me. 
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Branch Offices: CHICAGO—3744 S. Ashland Ave. BOSTON—288 Congress St. 





ATLANTA—Trust Co. of Georgia bidg. 


September, 1932 





Then why “economize” on lubricants 
which merely reduce friction? Investigate 
the only lubricant which actually cuts 


costs — the lubricant which metal-plates. 


RE you “economizing” with ordinary lubricants, 
while endless stops, repairs and replacements 
add constantly to your operating costs? Why take 
chances? Why risk your product, your reputation, 
your good will, with oils and greases which cannot 
reduce wear? It is up to you to see that your lubrica- 
tion is up to standard; to make sure that your plant 
is using only the best. 


Lubriplate actually deposits, upon each bearing sur- 
face, an infinitely fine film of metal which, while 
never building up, smooths out tool marks, prevents 
pitting and corrosion, and furnishes a new surface as 
the old one wears away. Lubriplate lasts at least 
100% longer than ordinary lubricants. It remains 
white, pure and free from metal particles. Lubriplate 
is constantly solving lubrication problems formerly 
considered incapable of solution. Even the most skep- 
tical plant operators, after testing Lubriplate, have 
adopted it for their plants. 


Investigate Lubriplate. Our lubrication engineers 
will be glad to arrange with you for a test run in your 
plant. Simply mail the coupon; or, better still, write 
us on your letterhead. 


LUBRIPLATE 


oe ° . ‘ 
Keeps new equipment new... makes old equipment newer... 





CLEVELAND—4900 Euclid Bidg. 


Advertisement prepared by Reimers, Whitehil] & Sherman. Inc., New York 
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